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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou, LXXII SEPTEMBER, 1927 No. 4 


TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


JUNE 27 TO JULY 1, 1927 

Fulfilling all that was predicted of it, the Twenty-Fifth 
Meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, held at the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, 
Ohio, June 27 to July 1, 1927, inclusive, proved a signal 
event to the more than 400 persons who attended its 
sessions. 

At 8 p. m., Monday, June 27, Supt. E. A. Gruver. of 
the Pennsylvania Institution called the convention to 
order in the auditorium of the Ohio School. Dr. Harvey 
Throop, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church of 
Columbus, gave the invocation, after which Dr. J. W. 
Jones, superintendent of the Ohio School, bade the mem- 
bers of the convention a sincere welcome in the spirit 
attending an old-fashioned week-end visit from close 
friends and relatives. And so will the occasion be remem- 


bered, replete with 


= - pleasures which endure 
*Till days of retrospective years. 


An official weleome was extended by Mr. W. B. 
Bliss, assistant director of the state department of educa- 
tion of Ohio. This was most appropriate to the occasion, 
for, it should be stated, a few weeks previously the Ohio 
School had been legally accorded recognition as purely 
an educational institution by provision for its transfer 
to the jurisdiction of the state department of education. 
With fine power of rhetoric, Mr. Bliss put a new light on 
the calling of teacher, making of it a composite of the 
tasks of the physician, painter, sculptor, writer, and cap- 
tain of industry. 


As we look at all these are we to think that our task as teachers 
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is dull, dismal and drab alongside that sp’exdid array of achieve- 
ments of those five great servants of the world? After all, shall 
we be downhearted, or shall we see in the future the opportunities 
the painter has, because the teacher spreads on the canvas of the 
child’s mind an interesting mixture of pigments which create 
ideals and attitudes and beautiful thoughts that are as charming 
and inspiring as any painting can ever hope to be? She is like 
a sculptor, too. With the chisel of her daily zeal, with the stone 
of her teaching materials, she hews out objects, splendid panoramas 
and scenes that will live with those boys and girls throughout 
life. She, like the physician, finds them hurt and broken and 
downhearted and discouraged; she ministers to that need, to that 
want, She binds up the broken heart, she speaks the kindly word 
of encouragement, she heals a mental hurt and performs many of 
the services in her realm that the physician performs in his realm 
of adult feeling. She is, too, a writer in that she brings before 
boys and girls, through geography and history and the sciences, 
materials and facts and situations that are as compelling, as 
absorbing, as any romance ever penned by the writer of a great 
novel. She has a raw material as fine as that which any captain 
of industry ever dug from mother earth, because she deals with 
that splendid, noble, raw material—the boys and girls who are to 
be the citizens of the next generation. 


On behalf of the convention, responses to the welcome 
were made by Dr. Augustus Rogers, superintendent of 
the Kentucky School, Supt. J. W. Blattner of the Okla- 
homa School, and Supt. A. C. Manning of the Western 
Pennsylvania School. 

Dr. Jones then delivered his address as president of the 
convention. Reviewing the 29 years that had passed since 
the convention last met at Columbus, Dr. Jones stated 
it as his conviction that academically, at least, schools for 
the deaf have not only kept pace with educational prog- 
ress in general, but have in fact narrowed the distance 
that once lay between them. It was his feeling also, 
based upon the results of a questionnaire sent out dur- 
ing the past year to heads of schools, that in the field of 
vocational training schools for the deaf are still far ahead 
of other schools in the type of work done, in the propor- 
tion of school time allotted to it, and in equipment, and 
that industrial instructors in schools for the deaf are at 
least equal in ability to those elsewhere. If the results 
fall below expectations, declared Dr. Jones, then the 
schools for the deaf are at fault for not working up to 
their opportunities. With respect to Gallaudet College, 
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Dr. Jones called for an expansion on the part of that 
institution so as to provide for a much larger number of 
students than it now does. His address also decried the 
fact that the teaching personnel of some schools is en- 
cumbered by ‘‘fine girls, fine for many things but failures 
as teachers,’? whom it would be rendering a service ‘‘by 
advising them to seek other work.’’ At the same time he 
called for encouragement to those teachers whose souls are 
afire with their work. Finally, it was the opinion of Dr. 
Jones, that the interests of all schools for the deaf could 
be best served by the transfer of such schools to the 
management of the state system of education. 

The program committee had prepared a well-balanced 
series of demonstrations of classroom work, directed by 
teachers who are recognized experts in their fields. These 
meetings, as was evidenced by the numbers who attended, 
serve a need, for, aside from broadcasting the best ad- 
vanced practices, they can, if properly conducted, furnish 
worth-while professional schooling. The major part of 
the program each morning of the convention was assigned 
to this practice work. In order to secure the necessary 
continuity and development, each of the demonstrated 
subjects was taken up every morning in a series from 
Tuesday to Friday. In this way Miss Reva Jonas of the 
Ohio School conducted a class in ‘‘Sense Training’’; Mrs. 
Donna Branigan of the Ohio School a class in ‘‘Silent 
Reading’’; Miss Laura Richardson of the Ohio School one 
in ‘‘Direct and Indirect Discourse’’; and Miss Ruby L. 
Kirk of the Ohio School one in ‘‘Poetry as a Means of 
Teaching Language.’’ A series of classes held by Miss 
Marie K. Mason of the Ohio School included the following 
consecutive subjects: ‘‘Lip-Reading’’ (two days); 
‘‘Dramatization’’; ‘‘Question Work.”’ 

The subject of reading received further treatment in 
classwork on ‘‘Reading as Taught in the Ohio School,’’ 
by Mrs. Blanche Carter, and on ‘‘Silent Reading,’’ by 
Miss Josephine Bennett of the Lexington Avenue School, 
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the latter being an explanation of the new reading experi- 
ments with beginning classes in that school. 

Miss Matie E. Winston, assisted by Mr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, both of the Wright Oral School, conducted classes 
to show how ‘‘A Practical Start in Auricular Training’’ 
may be made. 

Specific language problems were given due attention 
in another group of demonstrations. One of these was by 
Mrs. Margaret C. Smith of the Colorado School, who dealt 
with the following topics: ‘‘Keeping to be and to have 
Straight’’; ‘‘Relative Clauses’’; ‘‘Adverbial Clauses’’; 
‘*Refiexive and Intensive Pronouns.’’ Miss M. Lillian 
Rose of the Pennsylvania Institution demonstrated the 
‘* Ask—Say—tTell’’ constructions, and Mrs. Truman Ingle 
of the Western Pennsylvania School held a series of 
drills illustrating ‘‘Pronoun Work in Language.’’ Miss 
Mary Dennis of the Ohio School on one day used a 
poem as subject matter with a primary class, and on 
following days took up in turn ‘‘Pronouns and Verb 
Forms in Stories’’; ‘‘Present Progressive’’ and ‘‘Lip- 
Reading.’’ 

Miss Edith Fitzgerald of the Virginia School expounded 
the theories underlying the method she has evolved in 
language teaching. Under the general heading of 
‘‘Straight English’’ this demonstration included vocab- 
ulary building, building the key, the verb, direct and 
indirect discourse, question forms, the infinitive, parti- 
ciples and gerunds, drills and connected language. For 
the benefit of the deaf members of the convention, Miss 
Fitzgerald repeated these classes each afternoon. 

The manual method also had a place in the program 
of demonstrations with a series of classes conducted by 
Miss Ethelburga Zell of the Ohio School, whose topics 
included ‘‘ Arithmetic’’; ‘‘History’’; ‘‘Geography’’ and 
‘*Language.’’ 

Two periods each morning were given over to rhythm 
work, under the direction of Miss Marie K. Mason and 
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Miss Mary Dennis. 

At the general session following the demonstration 
periods on Tuesday morning, June 28, Dr. Howard R. 
Driggs, professor of English in education at New York 
University, explained his views on ‘‘Vitalizing Gram- 
mar,’’ illustrating his remarks with a model lesson in that 
subject with a class of nine seventh-grade girls from the 
public schools of Columbus. The central purpose of vital- 
ized grammar teaching, Dr. Driggs brought out, is to 
help the child to speak not only correctly but more effect- 
ively, to instill in him the habit of ‘‘amber-clear’’ expres- 
sion of thought. An instance in point, occurring in the 
course of Dr. Driggs’ address, is too fine to pass by: 


I went out to Nebraska one day and I was met there by a 
doubting Thomas of a superintendent who said, ‘‘Mr. Driggs, I 
wish you would tell me just what is the thing you would like to 
have teachers do with grammar that they are not already doing. 
I know what you mean by putting life into composition; you want’ 
them to talk about something they know something about, and 
not simply reproduce and imitate. I know what you mean by 
vitalizing composition, but I don’t know what you mean by 
vitalizing grammar.’’ 

I said, ‘‘I would like to have a elass. I can show it to you 
a hundred times more easily than I can teach it.’’ 

We went to a class where a teacher was giving a lesson on the 
adverb, and a very fine lesson of the old type, too. That teacher 
had drilled those children until they could define an adverb; they 
could pick out adverbs about as fast as chickens pick up wheat. 
They seemed to know what an adverb is. When the lesson was 
over, the superintendent turned to me to ask, ‘‘What is the matter 
with that?’’ 

‘*Nothing,’’ I responded, ‘‘that is as fine a type of the old- 
time teaching of grammar as I ever saw.’’ 

‘Well, how would you do it any differently?’’ 

‘May I take the class?’’ I turned to the class and asked, 
‘‘What is an adverb?’’ 

**A word that modifies a verb or an another adverb,’’ one child 
said. 

**Very well, what is it good for?’’ They looked at me in amaze- 
ment. ‘Well, what does it do?’’ 

One boy said, ‘‘It adds something to the verb.’’ 

*“Does it add or subtract?’’ I persisted. They were puzzled. 

*“Give me a sentence that has an adverb in it,’’ I directed. 

‘*The horse ran rapidly down the street,’’ replied a pupil. 

‘*Do you think that ‘rapidly’ adds anything to that verb?’’ 

** Well, it tells how he went down the street.’’ 

‘*That’s all very well, but which of you can send that horse 
down the street faster and not use an adverb??? 
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Turning to the girls in the demonstration class, Dr. 
Driggs continued : 


‘‘Can you send the horse down the street any faster?’’ 

A Greu: The horse ran very rapidly. 

Dr. Driegs: But I want fewer words. The horse did what 
down the street? 

A Galloped. 

Dr. Driegs: Galloped. All right. Send him down another way, 
going just as fast as he can. 

A GizL: Tore down the street. 

Dr. Driecs: Send him down another way. 

A Girt: The horse raced down the street. 

Dr. Driggs: Raced, dashed. Now, which do you think is the 
better to say, The horse ran rapidly down the street, or The horse 
raced down the street? 

A GirRL: Raced. 

Dr. Driggs: Why would you rather have ‘‘raced’’? 

A Girt: Because it takes fewer words. 

Dr. Driggs: It takes fewer words, but what does it bring to 
your mind? 

A Girt: A clearer picture. 


Tuesday afternoon was given over to the Industrial 
Section, Mr. Tom L. Anderson, head teacher of the indus- 


trial department in the Iowa School, presiding. In his 
opening remarks Mr. Anderson called attention to the 
more than ordinary emphasis given the question of voca- 
tional training in the program of the convention as an 
indication of the place this subject has in present-day 
school thought. 

With remarkable deftness, Mrs. Lois Kelly of the Mis- 
souri School bewitched the on-lookers with a novel dem- 
onstration of ‘‘Paper Cut-Outs as a Source of Original 
Home Decoration.’’ This created so great an interest 
that there was a demand for another demonstration the 
following day, so that Mrs. Kelly could give further detail 
on how this type of work could be applied as school 
projects. 

Supt. T. S. McAloney, of the Colorado School, read a 
paper on ‘‘The Industrial Training of the Deaf—The 
Colorado Plan,’’ which could be accepted as a charter on 
this phase of the educational problem. After explaining 
the practice that prevails in the school under his direc- 
tion, Mr. McAloney stressed certain fundamental prin- 
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ciples that should govern sound policy on this question. 
This able paper appears in another part of this issue, 
pages 317 to 328. 

For those interested, the session adjourned to the print- 
ing department, where a demonstration in ‘‘Fundamen- 
tals of Good Presswork,’’ by Mr. Pat J. Kelly, instructor 
of printing in the Missouri School, supplied a practical 
feature to the industrial program. 

Tuesday evening the convention again met in general 
session, the occasion being a lecture by Dr. Howard R. 
Driggs on ‘‘The Meaning of America.’’ Our nation, was 
the speaker’s interpretation, can remain a potent force 
for the right when a common language is made the basis 
of a common understanding, tempered by a common sym- 
pathy for the best that is to be found in each of the 
elements in our people derived from other lands, for each 
of these elements has contributed its portion to the gen- 
eral progress. 

Immediately following, the Industrial Section again 
took charge of the program, this time to present a Style 
Show, under the direction of Miss Hazel N. Thompson 
of Gallaudet College. This was a triumph of feminine art, 
a splendid demonstration of the successful work done in 
the domestic arts department of the college, as well as 
a tribute to the personality of Miss Thompson. 

After the scheduled demonstration classes on Wednes- 
day morning, the convention met for an address by Dr. 
G. Oscar Russell of the Ohio State University on ‘‘ Vizual- 
izing Speech for the Deaf.’’ This was a report of experi- 
ments in phonetics with the X-ray. With the aid of slides 
Dr. Russell pointed out that, to a considerable degree, 
uncertainty exists as to how we produce many of the 
sounds, mainly because until recently it has not been pos- 
sible to observe accurately the activity of the parts of the 
vocal apparatus involved, especially in the case of the 
back vowel cavities. X-ray studies of what happens dur- 
ing voice production point to the need of modifying some 
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of the accepted principles depended upon in speech 
teaching. 

When Dr. Russell’s conclusions, based as they are on 
scientific research, are definitely formulated and presented 
with the necessary illustrative material—a promise soon 
to be fulfilled—it is certain that, although contrary in 
many respects to accepted usages, they will mark a 
worth-while advance in teaching deaf children to speak. 

The same afternoon the program was turned over to the 
Normal Section, with Supt. E. S. Tillinghast of the South 
Dakota School as chairman, the topic under consideration 
being largely the problem of the education of the deaf- 
blind. 

Miss Sophia K. Alcorn of the South Dakota School re- 
viewed in detail the work done with Winthrop Clark 
(Tad) Chapman, a twelve-year-old deaf-blind pupil of 
that school, who lost hearing, sight and speech at the age 
of four. The lad exhibited before the convention the 
amazing possibilities of the tactile sense in education. 
Depending solely upon oral methods of instruction from 
the beginning, Miss Alcorn has succeeded in helping her 
pupil acquire a degree of schooling that stands out as 
more than remarkable. During the demonstration, Miss Al- 
corn, as did her assistant, Miss Margaret L. Grady, spoke 
with normal rapidity, yet her pupil found little difficulty 
in understanding her. For speech-reading, he showed skill 
in various ways: With the thumb only, on the lips of the 
speaker, his chief reliance, Miss Alcorn explained, in the 
early stages of his work; with the thumb on the side of 
the face, now his main method; or ‘‘from almost any place 
where he can feel the vibrations’’—under the chin, at 
the back of the head and even when holding the hand a 
short distance before the face. He also made accurate 
response when he was spoken to through a paper tube, 
one end of which he held in his hand. Conversation by 
these means was also whispered to him, the vibrations 
apparently being the activating stimuli. There can be 
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no question that Tad Chapman possesses a remarkable 
mind, but it is just as true that Miss Alcorn’s work is 
an accomplishment of the highest order. 

A further illustration of the possibilities along the 
lines of tactile and vibration education was given by Miss 
Helen May Martin, a deaf-blind young lady from Olathe, 
Kansas, who demonstrated that one may acquire skill in 
music by a dependence entirely upon such means. Miss 
Martin convinced all present when she played two pieces 
from McDowell on the piano in faultless style. This 
young lady is at present taking special training in music 
as a career, deriving the consciousness of her work from 
vibration sensations. 

In discussion, Mr. Tillinghast spoke of the desirability 
of organizing a systematic and thorough study of prob- 
lems relating to the deaf-blind, with the possibility of 
establishing a central department or institution for their 
education, which would at the same time serve as a scien- 
tific laboratory for the development of new knowledge in 
regard to that class of individuals. Mr. Tillinghast also 
ealled for concerted action by all national organizations 
concerned with both the deaf and the blind to take steps 
looking to a consummation of such results. 

Dr. O. M. Pittenger, superintendent of the Indiana 
School, told also of the suecess obtained in that school 
with another pupil, who in addition to the handicap of 
blindness and deafness never knew the sense of smell, 
and who until the age of ten had had no means of com- 
munication with any other living being. It was only 
after determined efforts had enlisted state support for 
his education that the boy, Jess Liston, began to unfold 
an exceptionally keen mentality. 

The program of the Normal Section next turned to a 
consideration of the teacher-training problem. An ex- 
cellent resumé of the situation was presented in a paper 
by Mr. Fred C. Numbers, principal in the Michigan 
School, on ‘‘ Advantages and Disadvantages in Conducting 
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a Normal Training Class in Connection with School 
Work.’’ 


Discussing the subject, Dr. Harris Taylor of the Lexing- 
ton Avenue School, cautioned against too strict adherence 
to the policy of compelling normal students to follow 
closely the work outlined for them without forcing upon 
them opportunities of exercising their native power of 
initiative. 

At a banquet in the evening of the same day, the mem- 
bers of the editorial staffs of school papers—the Little 
Paper Family—discussed their problems. 


The great get-together occasion was the reception in 
honor of the visitors in the dining hall of the school, 
Wednesday evening, June 29, by Dr. and Mrs. Jones, 
their three daughters, their two sons-in-law, and their two 
young grandsons. Entertainment in the form of an ex- 
hibition of folk dancing by children of the school, under 
the direction of Miss Hazel Kent of the school department 
of physical culture, and a ‘‘concert’’ by the school ‘‘band”’ 
led by Miss Marie K. Mason, showing part of the rhythm 
work, were sparkling features of the evening’s program. 

The opening address in general session Thursday morn- 
ing was delivered by Hon. Simeon D. Fess, United States 
senator from the state of Ohio. In this the speaker gave a 
background of the principal problems confronting the 
national government, which may be summed up in this 
wise: (1) determination of measures to prevent a recur- 
rence of floods in the Mississippi Valley; (2) further tax 
reduction that at the same time will not impede a pro- 
posed program of construction in public buildings and 
waterways; (3) rehabilitation of the farm situation; 
(4) foreign relationships. 


The program next offered an address of inspiration by 
Dr. O. T. Corson, noted educator and lecturer, who in 
his analysis of the function of the school introduced the 
3 C’s of education. In his estimation— : 
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1. The great purpose of teaching should be to im- 
plant a Consciousness of Power; 

2. It should be the aim of the teacher to instill in 
the pupil a desire for the Cultivation of Consciousness 
of Power; and finally, 

3. Unless there is a Consecration of Cultivated Con- 
sciousness of Power to worthy ends, education cannot be 
said to have succeeded. 

Dr. Harvey Throop, of Columbus, having but recently 
returned from many years’ service in the missionary field 
in China, gave an illuminating talk on the present situa- 
tion in that troubled land. 

Thursday afternoon the convention assembled for the 
Kindergarten Section, with Supt. B. W. Driggs of the 
North Dakota School in the chair. 

Dr. Harris Taylor, in ‘‘A New Method of Approach to 
Language,’’ outlined the general aspects of the reading 
experiments conducted in the Lexington Avenue School 
during the past two years under the direction of Miss 
Helen Thompson of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. This work, rather than detracting from the re- 
sults in speech and speech-reading, has actually proved a 
distinct advantage in that it provides a background of 
understanding upon which to base speech efforts. In 
brief, the method attempts to saturate deaf children in 
the first years of school life with an atmosphere of 
language understanding—via reading—thereby furnish- 
ing them with a groundwork for the study of the more 
formal principles and constructions later. A complete 
account of this work, together with full illustrative ma- 
terial, is about to be issued from the press of Teachers 
College, thus making Miss Thompson’s methods available 
to other schools. 

‘‘Helping Little Deaf Children by Helping Their Par- 
ents’’ was the title of a paper prepared in two parts by 
Mr. John D. Wright and Miss Matie E. Winston, of the 
Wright Oral School, Miss Winston reading. This ex- 
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plained the general nature of the correspondence course 
conducted by the faculty of the Wright Oral School for 
parents of deaf children who have not yet reached school 
age, the object being to turn the pre-school years to help- 
ful account. 

The Art Section then took charge, Miss Hazel N. 
Thompson of Gallaudet College acting as chairman. The 
program consisted of an address on ‘‘ How Best to Get the 
Message of Art to the Deaf,’’ by Director E. S. Bolander 
of the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Without question 
Mr. Bolander’s message and demonstration made one of 
the choicest offerings of the entire week, and those who 
remained despite the intense heat felt more than repaid 
for the time given it. The subject of art, according to 
Mr. Bolander, can be considered the universal language. 
Because of this appeal of the picture, an understanding 
of the subject should be of special help to all teachers 
of the deaf. The topic, elaborated with sketches by the 
speaker as he proceeded and with copies of works of the 
masters, was developed along the lines of (1) drawing or 
perspective; (2) color; (3) dark and light; (4) art ap- 
preciation. 

Convention activities were then suspended for a time— 
as was the entire traffic system of the city of Columbus— 
while the members were taken on a most pleasant auto- 
mobile drive, arranged by Dr. Jones and friends of the 
school, through the city and its vicinity to the municipal 
pienie grounds on the Scioto River where an appealing 
chicken dinner was served. 

That evening also, a formal business meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf was called by Dr. Harris Taylor, president 
of the organization. The principal business enacted was 
the election of members of the board of directors who 
will serve for the term of 1927 to 1930, the following 
being chosen by ballot: Dr. Harris Taylor, of New York: 
Mr. Elbert A. Gruver, of Pennsylvania; Miss Mary Mce- 
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Cowen, of Illinois; Dr. Albert H. Walker, of Florida, 
and Dr. Gordon Berry, of Massachusetts. A special 
amendment to the by-laws of the association by vote of 
the board of directors created the office of honorary 
president, to which Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was unanimously 
elected, and the position of honorary vice president, to 
which Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor was chosen. 

The lost child of the convention, the Oral Section, after 
having drifted about like a derelict, was finally restored 
to its,place in the program with a half hour wedged in 
before the demonstration classes began on the morning of 
the last day. Its committee had failed to provide a 
program. Once started, however, interest became so lively 
that it was necessary to ask for an additional half-hour. 
The discussion, led by Supt. J. Lyman Steed of the Oregon 
School, centered about the question ‘‘Why the Speech of 
Our Oral Pupils Seems to Deteriorate in the Intermediate 
and Advanced Grades.’’ The general opinion seemed to 
admit the condition, and many were the reasons given to 
account for it. In some eases, it seems, the fault is to be 
found in the neeessity of combining oral and manual 
classes in the higher grades; the burden of many added 
subjects in the upper classes naturally compels a let 
down in speech discipline; the groundwork in speech in 
the primary grades often may not be so firm as it ap- 
pears to be; owing to laxness in the school policy, there 
may be a lack of the oral atmosphere; the primary teach- 
ers are to a great degree specialists in speech, whereas 
in the upper grades teachers are more concerned with 
progress in subject matter; poor speech results may be 
due to poor teaching in general, particularly in speech 
methods—all of these were suggested in explanation. 

The same afternoon, the Industrial Section had its 
third and final session. Mr. Thomas Knapp, head of the 
educational department of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘Printing as an Indus- 
trial Educational Proposition,’’ in which he outlined the 
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advantages favoring deaf persons who enter that vocation. 

In a paper on ‘‘The Industrial Education of the Deaf,’’ 
Mr. Kreigh B. Ayers, president of the Ohio Deaf-Mute 
Alumni Association, called upon the schools to stress more 
the importance of the skilled vocations. A recent survey 
in the state of Ohio, based upon the question ‘‘ How do the 
great majority of the deaf pupils who leave school at 
an early age, or those not completing education at the 
age of twenty, fare in the industrial world?’’ revealed 
that many of these deaf persons are engaged in occupa- 
tions at which they have no opportunity to apply what 
they have learned at school. The work of our schools, 
Mr. Ayers pointed out, should be less a spread-over of 
general culture and more a practical concentration to 
meet the highly specialized conditions that prevail in the 
industrial world to-day. 

In the time permitted for discussion, Superintendent 
Blattner emphasized the practicability of bookbinding as 
a trade to be taught in a school for the deaf. 

The Auricular Section was the last of the special divi- 
sions of the convention to be heard, Miss Matie E. 
Winston again acting as chairman. An instructive analysis 
of the physics of speech and its application to the prob- 
lem of hearing was offered by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, re- 
search engineer of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York, in an address, illustrated with slides, on ‘‘The Possi- 
bility of Using a Small Amount of Residual Hearing in 
the Education of the Deaf.’’ Introducing his theme, Dr. 
Fletcher stated: 

As the speech sounds radiate from the mouth, they are trans- 
mitted through the air by means of pressure waves which are 
successions of condensations and rarefactions. These air vibrations 
are exceedingly tiny and complicated, since the cavities of the 
mouth and the throat are continually varying in size and in 
shape, and the stream of air is being constantly interrupted, and 
that is how we make speech. If we could make a child keep that 
stream of sound coming out of the mouth and interrupt it in 
just the right way, we would have perfect speech. 

The question arises, if some means is available for greatly magni- 


fying these speech waves as they arrive at the ear, can it be used 
to advantage in the education of the deaf? In other words, can 
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such magnified speech waves he interpreted by a deaf person who 
has only a small residual amount of hearing? At first thought 
one might answer the question by saying ‘‘Yes.’’ However, if 
the residual hearing is so small that the loud speech sounds begin 
to hurt the ear before the weaker sounds, which are really the 
ones which carry most of the interpretation, are loud enough to 
be sensed, certainly under such circumstances a deaf person will 
have great difficulty in interpreting a speech sound. 

Seeking a solution to the problem thus suggested, Dr. 
Fletcher explained that the construction of an amplifying 
device, compensated so that it will suppress the vowel 
tones which are naturally stronger in character and 
strengthen the weaker consonantal sounds, accommodating 
to the range of hearing of the listener, thereby producing 
a minimum of distortion and eliminating pain to the ear, 


has become a research project of intense interest. 


It was the original plan of the program committee to 
hold the last session of the convention on the morning 
of Saturday, July 2, but owing to the intense heat that 
beset the city during the latter half of the week, it was 
agreed to move the program forward so that it would all 
be completed Friday night. 


With the meeting in general session, Mr. Irving S. 
Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College, read a paper on ‘‘A Course 
of Reading for Advanced Classes,’’ which gave an 
analysis of material submitted by instructors of the high- 
est classes in schools for the deaf in the attempt to pre- 
pare a standard course of reading that could also serve 
as the reading requirements of candidates for admission 
to Gallaudet College. 


‘“‘A Greater Gallaudet’’ was the subject of an address 
by Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College. 
Pointing to the fact that the growth the college has ex- 
perienced during the past 15 years has more than kept 
pace with that of the schools supplying it with its student 
material, Dr. Hall expressed the hope that it would con- 
tinue its expansion with the emphasis upon the quality of 
work accomplished rather than upon growth in numbers 
alone. 


| 
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In discussion, Dr. J. Schuyler Long of the lowa 
School confined himself to that part of the paper in which 
Dr. Hall expressed disapproval of having Gallaudet Col- 
lege extend its trades teaching facilities on a wide scale. 
It was Dr. Long’s contention that the college is the only 
place where leaders of the deaf can obtain a cultural 
education, and so it should continue, and—referring to 
his own experience—if some of its graduates preferred to 
specialize further in any particular trade, they could very 
easily do so in one of the standard finishing trade schools 
for hearing men and women. 

Immediately following, the convention went into busi- 
ness session. 

Of the resolutions introduced, only one met a hesitant 
reception. This, as sponsored by those members of the 
convention who are concerned with instruction in the 
household arts and sciences, read as follows: 


Whereas the industrial training of deaf girls has been hindered 
by the load of institutional work, and in many instances the work 
has been in charge of untrained women, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record as being strongly 
opposed to routine work in vocational departments done solely for 
the convenience of the institution without educational value, and 
that it recommend that 

1. Voeational teachers of girls be professionally trained; 

2. Adequate equipment be provided; 

3. The educational value of the vocational courses be recog- 
nized; and 

4. There be a committee for vocational training for girls in the 
Industrial Section of the convention. 


After most spirited discussion the resolution was 

adopted only when amended by the statement 
so far as the means and conditions of the school will permit. 

We submit that the principle here involved is worthy 
a place—without amendment—in the celebrated Declara- 
tion of Principles adopted by the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals at its meeting in Frederick, Md., 
last October. 

Among other resolutions adopted by the convention. 
the more important ones related to (1) the extension of 
research facilities at the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf; (2) the starting of an educational campaign with 
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respect to insurance companies that are discriminating 
against deaf workmen; and (3) the special study, instruc- 
tion and care of the deaf-blind. 

The following were elected as officers for the period of 


1927 to 1929: 


President, Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of Utah, 

Vice-president, Mr. Elbert A. Gruver, of Pennsylvania, 

Secretary, Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee, of Maryland, 

Treasurer, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, of Iowa, 

Directors, Dr. W. L. Walker, of South Carolina; Dr. Charles R. 
Ely, of the District of Columbia; and Mr. Alvin E. Pope, of New 
Jersey. 


Upon adjournment of the convention proper, a meeting 
of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals was 
ealled, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin of the North Carolina 
School presiding. Dr. Hall, chairman of the executive 
committee, rendered a report in which were explained 
the efforts taken during the past year to increase the 
support of the Annals and to improve its fiscal standing. 
The conference also adopted a resolution urging upon the 
authorities of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf to 
seek ‘‘for increased funds for the expansion of the educa- 
tional work of Gallaudet College, the normal department, 
and the establishment of a permanent research depart- 
ment in connection with the institution.’’ An invitation 
to the conference to hold its next regular meeting at the 
Tennessee School in Knoxville was formally extended by 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, and promptly accepted by unanimous 
vote. A statement from Dr. Vernon Kellogg, of the 
National Research Council, outlining the progress made 
on the report of the survey of schools for the deaf re- 
cently completed under the direction of the National Re- 
search Council, was received and ordered: recorded in 
the proceedings. 

An account of the Columbus Convention of 1927 would 
be incomplete if it did not make special mention of the 
exhibits. These bore the stamp of artistry throughout. 
The displays submitted by a great many schools included 
a variety of faney needlework, embroidery and art work 
that would have spoken well at any fair, and no less im- 
pressive were the exhibits of industrial work. All this 
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may be taken as evidence that schools for the deaf have 
not yet relinquished their position of leadership in that 
part of the educational field. To the committee in charge 
of arrangements, of which Mr. Peter N. Peterson of the 
Minnesota School was chairman, great measure of praise 
is due. 

During the week the members had an opportunity to 
observe in operation the device known as the osiso, an 
invention by Mr. J. W. Legg of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, designed to record the ex- 
act nature of vibrations of any description. In speech 
work this apparatus may serve a most useful purpose; 
for instance, if the picture of his speech which the pupil 
obtains in the mirror of the machine does not correspond 
to the model patiern, he can under guidance continue at 
it until he has the correct response. 

To carry out an undertaking such as the convention has 
come to be requires organization of a superior kind, and 
in this case the result of the labors of officers and program 
committee met every expectation. It was a convention that 
provided something on practically every phase of the work 
of schools for the deaf; every interest was represented. 

The printed program gives no intimation of the prep- 
arations made long in advance to receive the convention, 
nor of the machinery necessary to carry out these prepara- 
tions. But the officers of the Ohio School may feel as- 
sured that their guests did not leave without appreciation 
of the efficiency of the plans provided for their con- 
venience, nor without gratitude for the congenial spirit 
with which those plans were carried out. The outcome 
was a week’s stay of enjoyable memories. 

To Superintendent and Mrs. Jones, kindly hosts, is 
extended the affectionate regard of all whose pleasure and 
good fortune it was to be present. In their own unassum- 
ing way, they were the guiding genius of the convention, 
furnishing it with its dominant spirit of cordiality. Under 
such an incentive, the convention of 1927 at Columbus was 
a step forward toward the solution of problems at issue. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THE DEAF— 
THE COLORADO PLAN! 


I would probably never have undertaken the prepara- 
tion of this paper if I had not been urged to do so by a 
number of heads of other schools who had visited the in- 
dustrial department of the Colorado School and had be- 
come interested in the methods we were using. They felt 
that the Colorado Plan had a number of valuable and 
progressive features which might be of interest and prac- 
tical help to the members of this convention. 

It is not claimed that the Colorado Plan possesses any 
marked degree of originality or that it departs in a radical 
way from the plans and methods used by similar schools, 
or that it solves all industrial problems, but it is main- 
tained that the boys and girls of the Colorado School are 
making greater, more satisfactory and more scientific 
progress under the new plan than they were able to ac- 
complish under the rather haphazard plan which our 
school, in common with many other schools for the deaf, 
had hitherto pursued. We believe that under our new 
system we have reached one step nearer the solution of 
the difficult and intricate problem of industrial training 
for the children in our schools. 

The early educators of the deaf in this country seemed 
to have fully realized the great importance and the abso- 
lute necessity of training their pupils industrially so that 
they might be self-supporting after leaving school. For 
years they were the pioneers and leaders in this great 
work of industrial education for boys and girls. In re- 
cent years it is claimed that the public schools have been 
making rapid strides in this work while we have been 
virtually at a standstill, and that they have taken the 
leadership away from us. It is true that the public schools 
with their liberal financial support have been able to 
employ well trained, expert teachers, but so far as I can 
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judge from a recent survey which we made of the 
Colorado Springs Junior and Senior High Schools, their 
industrial teaching is largely prevocational. If it is true, 
however, that the public schools have outclassed ours, 
then the time has arrived for the educators of the deaf 
to adopt higher standards and better methods so that 
they may once more become leaders in this very im- 
portant field of work. 

At nearly every convention held by this body this sub- 
ject has been given a prominent place upon the program. 
Excellent papers have been presented, interesting and 
valuable discussions have taken place, but we have gone 
back to our schools and failed to put into effect the prac- 
tical ideas and progressive plans suggested. We have 
been fooling ourselves instead of seriously, thoughtfully 
and intelligently studying the problem and finding a 
practical solution of it. 

It is true, however, that some progress has been made - 
in certain features of industrial education within the past 
few years. Numbers of schools for the deaf have been 
purchasing up-to-date equipment, but there is still a 
great lack of modern machinery in our shops. The in- 
struction of our pupils in the use of obsolete machinery 
or of machinery not found in modern commercial estab- 
lishments is largely a waste of their time. If we cannot 
afford to purchase up-to-date equipment for all our shops 
then we should concentrate our energies and funds upon 
fewer trades. 

At the meeting of this organization held in Council 
Bluffs two years ago Superintendent MeManaway, of the 
Virginia School, presented a very thoughtful paper and 
asked a number of very pertinent and suggestive ques- 
tions which virtually touched upon every phase of this 
most difficult problem. He pointed out the weak points 
in the present system of industrial training. The 
Colorado Plan takes cognizance of these weak points and 
strives to rectify them. 
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Those who have read Mr. Tom L. Anderson’s admirable 
paper, ‘‘Is There a Paramount Issue?’’ and who have 
made themselves familiar with Article Fourteen of the 
Code of Principles adopted by the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals last fall, can easily see the 
trend of thought of those who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the deaf. There is no doubt that better and more 
scientific industrial training for the deaf child while he is 
in school is the most important, far-reaching and pressing 
probiem which confronts educators of the deaf at the 
present time. The success in life of the boys and girls 
over whom we have charge depends largely upon how 
well the school has fitted them to take their place among 
the wage-earning citizens of their community and state. 


It is, of course, impossible in a brief paper to give the 
entire Colorado Plan in detail. I can simply touch upon 
some of the more important features. 

Prevocational Training.—Every young child as soon 
as he enters our school is assigned to some prevocational 
work. The little boys are taught sewing and darning and 
later on they are assigned to work in the sloyd or manual 
training shop. During the time they are engaged in 
prevocational work they are closely studied and their 
natural aptitude and ability observed. All this prevoca- 
tional work is very carefully and systematically ar- 
ranged, laying the foundation for the trades teaching 
which follows. 

The little girls also are taught sewing and darning and 
their work is so planned that it fits in with the courses in 
sewing, knitting, dressmaking and millinery which fol- 
low. When this prevocational work has been completed, 
the next step is 

The Selection of a Trade—lIt is of the greatest im- 
portance to the industrial life of the child that care be 
exercised in the selection of a trade for him. The 
Colorado Plan provides for a special committee to make 
recommendations to the superintendent as to the trade 
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best suited for the child. The committee as now con- 
stituted consists of the vice principal of the school as 
chairman, two teachers and the head supervisor. The 
chairman of the committee is also the field officer of the 
school and he is intimately acquainted with the home 
conditions of the child. The supervisor has a knowledge 
of his natural aptitude and ability and the teachers make 
a study of his progress in his prevocational work. After 
a conference with the boy as to his choice of a trade, and 
after a careful study of his record, the committee makes 
its recommendation to the superintendent. The super- 
intendent then reviews the data submitted and if satisfied 
writes to the parents for their approval. When this has 
been received, the boy is duly assigned to the trade 
selected. 

Of course there are numbers of children in our schools 
who lack the mental ability to master a trade, and who 


will have to earn their living as unskilled workmen. It 
is not fair to the teachers or to the other pupils to have 
such children placed in the regular industrial classes. 
These slow children can receive hand training in special 
groups and not interfere with the progress of the regular 
classes. 


Course of Study—Perhaps the greatest weakness in 
our industrial training or trades teaching is the lack of a 
definite course of study for each trade. The instruction 
has usually been given in a haphazard manner and there 
has been no rule by which to measure the progress of 
the pupils each semester or from year to year, nor has 
there been any definite objective which teacher and pupils 
have been stimulated to reach. 

Replies to the questionnaire which I sent out to schools 
for the deaf in the United States a few months ago indi- 
cated that five schools have a definite course of study in 
industrial work, but I was able to obtain a printed 
course from only one of these schools. Other schools 
which replied either had no plan or left the matter of 
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a course of study entirely to the instructors in each trade. 
My observation has been that where such courses are in 
the minds only of the instructors that their teaching 
lacks definiteness, continuity of progress and complete- 
ness, and that many of the important principles of the 
trade are frequently left untaught. 


No education can be successful unless it progresses 
step by step toward some definite objective or achieve- 
ment. These steps should be carefully planned and 
systematically and scientifically carried out. There must 
be a definite preseribed course of study in all branches 
of education and such a course is absolutely necessary in 
the industrial training of our children. The true teacher, 
however, does not slavishly follow such a course at the 
expense of his own initiative and ingenuity in his teach- 
ing. He simply uses the course as his guide so that his 
instruction may be progressive, well balanced and com- 
plete. 

The preparation of a course of study for each trade 
is no simple matter. While there are difficulties to be 
overcome, these difficulties are not insurmountable. When 
the subject is presented to the trades teachers in our 
schools, they frequently raise objections and very strongly 
intimate that it is neither feasible nor practical to pre- 
pare such a course. They argue that work involving the 
use of the hands cannot be measured and systematized 
like work which is largely or wholly mental. 

The special committee on industrial education at the 
Colorado School, in co-operation with the trades teachers 
under the direction and advice of the superintendent, 
prepared a course of study for each trade. There are 
two separate divisions of each course of study, one for 
the practical work and the other for the technical lan- 
guage of the trade. In actual use these two courses are 
co-ordinated. At the end of each semester an examination 
in the practical work of the trade is given to determine 
the progress made by the pupil. In the shoe shop, for 
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instance, if a boy in the course for the semester is ex- 
pected to sew rips in footballs or shoes, then certain foot- 
balls and shoes are given him to sew and he is graded 
in the neatness and dispatch with which he is able to do 
the work. If a more advanced pupil’s course calls for 
half-soleing a shoe by hand sewing, then he is required 
to perform this work under the eyes of the examiner. 
Examinations are also conducted in the language of the 
trade and papers graded. 

Lack of knowledge of the technical language of the 
trade has been a serious handicap to our graduates in 
securing and holding lucrative employment in their special 
trades. In many of our schools there is no definite plan 
to teach this language, and in numbers of other schools 
its teaching is neglected altogether. Some schools require 
the industrial instructors to teach the language, others 
assign this work to the literary teachers, and in one 
school, at least, this work is performed by special teachers 
engaged for the purpose. 

We believe that the proper time to give the trade lan- 
guage is when the actual work is being performed and 
that the proper person to give it is the trade teacher. 
These teachers are not always sure as to what is expected 
in the way of shop language, so we have arranged sample 
expressions in the course of study. This instruction 
should be followed up by the teachers in the literary 
department working in harmonious co-operation with the 
industrial or trade teachers. 

Under the Colorado plan this co-operation is carried 
out in the following manner: In the carpenter shop, for 
instanee, there is a bulletin board above each bench. 
When the pupils arrive at the shop each one finds his 
work or his assignment written on a sheet of paper and 
attached to this bulletin board. Usually all the members 
of the same grade or class have the same kind of work 
assigned them. For the first year or two the names of 
the tools to be used for the afternoon’s work are also 
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written on this sheet. As far as possible all explanations 
or commands are given in English, either written, spoken 
or spelled. The pupil, if he has completed his task, takes 
this sheet off the bulletin board and carefully pockets it 
to use in his literary class next morning. If he has not 
completed his task, he usually copies his afternoon’s as- 
signment on another sheet of paper. The following morn- 
ing the literary teacher, who is supplied with copies of 
the industrial courses of study, asks her pupils: ‘‘ What 
did you do in the shops yesterday afternoon?’’ If the 
child is unable to give the correct language descriptive 
of his afternoon’s work, he shows his assignment sheet 
to his teacher and she assists him in giving the correct 
language. In a very short time the boy is able to describe 
quickly each operation performed in his shop. 

After the first few weeks the time occupied in this 
exercise is very brief. As perhaps no two pupils in a 
literary class have been doing the same kind of work or 
learning the same trade or occupation, it is not necessary 
to make the language work of each child a class exercise. 
The answers are purely for the individual, and no attempt 
is made to compel all the members of the class to learn 
the language written by the individual, although some 
of the more ambitious pupils frequently absorb some or 
all of it. We have found from experience that the girl 
who is learning dressmaking is not specially interested in 
the trade language of the shoe shop, and that the boy 
who is learning carpentry has little interest in the trade 
language of the millinery shop. Of course, at times the 
special work of these various shops is made a class lesson. 

In prevocational work there is a course of language for 
the little ones. There is very close co-operation between 
the teachers in this department and the teachers of the 
primary classes in the literary department, and it is very 
gratifying to find how much ean be accomplished in the 
acquisition of language in this way. A glance at the 
printed course of study shows how this co-operation is 
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carried out. 

It is necessary for the industrial teacher to set apart 
some definite time each week for teaching new shop lan- 
guage. The pupils are provided with notebooks and pen- 
ceils, so they may have a record which they can refer to 
and study. Many of the definitions of operations, tech- 
nical phrases and uses of tools are provided them in 
printed form. We have found it helpful to the individual 
pupil to have his literary teacher and his classmates occa- 
sionally vist his shop, see the work that he has done and 
get generally acquainted with the operations carried on 
in that particular shop. This greatly increases his interest 
and pride in his trade. 

We frequently hear criticism of the fact that many of 
the deaf do not follow the trades which they learned at 
school. I believe if a careful survey were made of these 
cases it would be discovered that due care and thought 


had not been given to the selection of the trades and also 
that the individual had not been scientifically taught. 
Under the Colorado plan of carefully selecting the trade 
and teaching it scientifically, we feel convinced that our 
industrial graduates will seek and find employment in 
their chosen trades. 


One of the objections which I have frequently heard 
against teaching trades in this manner is that it is vir- 
tually impossible for our pupils really to acquire a knowl- 
edge of one because of the limited time which they spend 
daily in the shops during their school years. In learning 
most of the trades this objection is not valid, but in the 
ease of one or two there is some truth in it. Under the 
Colorado plan very little time is wasted in the shops, and 
as the instruction is more or less intensive the comple- 
tion of the course for each one ean usually be accom- 
plished within the time limit. However, since the plan 
provides for an additional year of post-graduate instruc- 
tion, when necessary, there does not seem to be any satis- 
factory reason why our pupils should not be able to 
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finish their trades before leaving school. 

In Great Britain, under the Trades Union rules, hear- 
ing boys and girls are apprenticed at the age of fourteen, 
and deaf boys and girls at sixteen. Friends of the deaf 
say that this is a discrimination against the deaf and are 
urging that this alleged handicap of two years be removed. 
There does not seem to be any definite system of appren- 
ticeships for the deaf in this country, and our schools of 
necessity must teach trades. Very few of our graduates 
would attend trades schools at a distance from their homes 
unless there were some way of paying their expenses 
from publie funds. If we fail to provide the proper indus- 
trial training, our deaf boys and girls will, in the major- 
ity of cases, be compelled to obtain employment as un- 
skilled workers. Perhaps the time will come when the 
Federal Government will establish a technical school in 
connection with Gallaudet College, to which our boys and 
girls can be sent under arrangements similar to the ones 
which now exist for their admission to the academic 
department of that college. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Do you believe that our 
schools for the deaf should teach trades scientifically so 
that our pupils can become wage earners immediately 
after leaving, or do you think we should use our trade in- 
struction merely as prevocational work?’’—twenty super- 
intendents answered without reservation that our schools 
should teach the trades scientifically. Seven others also 
agreed to this, but with reservations. Four thought our 
industrial work should be prevocational and four said it 
should be both prevocational and scientific. 

If we are to teach trades scientifically, we certainly 
must have a definite course of study to follow and we 
must have teachers capable of instructing scientifically. 
Those who are thoroughly acquainted with the personnel 
of the teaching staffs of our schools recognize that the 
standard for teachers in the industrial department does 
not measure up to the standard required for teachers in 
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the other departments of the schools. We gladly engage a 
man who has some practical knowledge of a specific trade 
without inquiring too closely into his ability to impart 
instruction. I have met industrial teachers in some of 
our schools who not only lack ability to instruct properly 
but who are unable to speak the English language cor- 
rectly. I have in mind an instructor in one of our schools 
who was an uneducated Italian. He knew how to mend 
shoes, but was sadly lacking in the qualities and abilities 
necessary to be an instructor in that branch. I am aware 
of the difficulties which many of our schools encounter in 
securing funds to pay -high class teachers and I sym- 
pathize sincerely with them, but I do feel that if they 
realized the importance of the industrial education of 
their children they would pay to industrial teachers 
salaries just as high as, or even higher than, those they 
pay teachers in other departments. When those in author- 
ity in our schools come to a realization of the great value 
of the industrial education of their children and when 
they back up their convictions by employing the best 
instructors possible, then and only then will our deaf boys 
and girls come into their own and be properly fitted to 
take up their life work when they leave school. 

In summary, it may be stated that the Colorado Plan 
advocates, practises as far as is possible under present 
conditions, and has as its ultimate aim the following 
fundamental principles and requirements: 

First—That the industrial department of a school for 
the deaf is and should be considered as important as any 
other department of the school. 

Second—That adequate salaries be paid teachers of in- 
dustries or trades so that the services of well-trained, well- 
qualified men and women may be secured. 

Third—That a definite written or printed course of 
study for each trade be used and that a course in shop 
language be arranged for all the trades. 

Fourth—That a test be given at frequent intervals in 
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the practical work of the trade to ascertain progress made 
and that written examinations be also held to test the 
pupils in the knowledge of shop language, tools and 
materials used. 

Fifth—That the school furnish the teachers with such 
trade journals and magazines and such trade textbooks as 
may be necessary so that they may keep up with the latest 
developments and improvements in their special lines of 
work, 

Sixth—That certain definite, well selected prevocational 
work be given each child before assigning him to a trade. 

Seventh—That a study be made of the ability, natural 
inclinations, home environment and requirements of each 
child before selecting a trade for him. This study may 
be made by a committee working under the superintendent, 
whose members have an intimate knowledge of the child. 

Eighth—That there should be no over-crowding of 
classes. 


Ninth—That in order to avoid having too many grades 
in each shop or trade, it is preferable to assign, say, four 
or six pupils every second year to a particular trade 
rather than to assign two or three pupils each year to 
that trade. 


Tenth—That it is impractical and unwise to attempt to 
teach a large number of trades. A few well chosen trades 
well taught are infinitely better for the pupils than a large 
number poorly taught. 

Eleventh—That a suitable age for boys to begin learn- 
ing their trade is a mental age of twelve years. 

Twelfth—That shops be equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. 

Thirteenth—That proper discipline be maintained in 
the shop. Much of the pupil’s time is lost through loafing 
and through lack of understanding of the dignity and 
importance of the work being done. 

Fourteenth—That boys and girls who are mentally 
slow and who will never graduate from the literary de- 
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partment should be required to spend most of their time 
in the industrial department several years before they 
leave school. 

Fifteenth—That in certain cases a postgraduate course 
in industrial work should be given after the pupil has 
completed his literary course. 

Sizteenth—That principals of the industrial depart- 
ments be appointed in the larger schools and in schools 
whose income is large enough to provide a salary for such 
a position. 

Seventeenth—That the proper care of tools, machinery 
and supplies be instilled into every pupil in the trades 
department. 

Eighteenth—That repair work and other work of the 
school which necessitates the pupils’ leaving the shop 
should only be undertaken when all the pupils in that 
shop can be used to advantage on the job, or when there 
is an assistant or helper in the shop who can take charge 
of part of the class. 

Nineteenth—That there should be regular meetings of 
the industrial teachers held to discuss subjects of vital 
interest to their work. 

Twentieth—That until such a time as simple industrial 
textbooks are prepared, printed lessons giving definitions 
of tools and industrial terms and such trade language and 
expressions as are found necessary should be provided. 


THOS. S. McALONEY, 
Superintendent of the Colorado School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


VISUALIZING SPEECH FOR THE DEAF! 


[It will be noted that in this paper the ordinary Roman letters 
utilized by many teachers of the deaf according to the Yale System 
of indicating phonetic characters are used in quotation marks. 
Following these in each case what are intended to represent the 
International Phonetic Alphabet characters have been placed in 
parentheses. It is the author’s feeling that their incorporation is 
essential. Workers in this field abroad and scholars generally in 
other countries make constant protest against our American custom 
when describing sounds of utilizing characters that they do not 
understand. Most scientists now use the International Phonetic 
Alphabet which holds the same relationship to speech sounds as 
do chemical symbols to the science of chemistry.—Author’s Note.] 


What I give you this afternoon will be in the way of 
evidence rather than a didactic paper. I shall present a 
series of experiments which are attempts to get x-rays 
of what is happening in the back vocal cavities, particu- 
larly in that part of the mouth which we can not see. 
They give us evidence for the first time of what is going 
on back in those regions during speech. That is prelim- 
inary. Now I might just read a commentary and proceed 
then to throw these slides on very rapidly one after an- 


other. At the close I shall stop, if I have time, to give you 
a general summary which perhaps may serve all of you 
in the matter of your teaching; particularly if I can make 
provision later so that you can have these facial diagrams 
for use in your work, which I hope some day to be 
able to do.? 


VOWEL CAVITIES AS THEY APPEAR IN X-RAY 


It is a shocking admission we have to make when we are 
forced to acknowledge that we speak and use a large 
number of sounds without knowing how we produce them. 
English is more consonantal than other more musical 
languages such as Spanish and Italian. But by actual 
count over 40 per cent of our speech sounds are vowel- 


1An address with x-ray slides of speech sounds by numerous 
subjects, given before the Twenty-Fifth Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, June 
29, 1927 


2Some 200 such extracted from the 3,000 odd which the author 
has taken on over 400 subjects old and young, English, Spanish, 
French, Italian, etc., will shortly be published by Macmillan Com- 
pany in the author’s ‘‘Speech and Voice in X-Ray.’’ 
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like in their nature. Yet our knowledge of how vowels 
are produced has been very largely in the nature of 
theory, and much of that little more than a guess. As late 
as 1922, Miller, in his ‘‘Science of Musical Sounds,’’ 
stated : 


The vowels have been more extensively investigated than any 
other subject connected with speech. The philologists, the phy- 
siologists, the physicists and the vocalists have each attacked the 
problem of vowel characteristics from his own separate point of 
view. 

The tone quality of vowels has been more closely studied than 
that of all other sounds combined, and yet no single opinion of 
the cause of vowel quality has prevailed. 


Since Miller is one of the foremost of the world’s ex- 
perimenters who have dealt with this subject, I presume 
we can take his word for it that no single opinion or 
single theory may be looked upon as having been generally 
accepted. Since, therefore, vowels are very largely theory 
—that is, our knowledge of vowels is very largely in a 
condition of theory rather than fact—perhaps I may be 


pardoned for presenting to you this afternoon the facts 
shown by these experiments and then merely let you 
draw your own deductions. 

To the teachers of the deaf the world owes some of its 
greatest debts for their contributions in pure and applied 
science which have had to do with these problems of 
speech. It was in the course of investigations on this 
subject that Bell gave us the telephone. 

Melville Bell gave the world the alphabet which you 
all know, and along with Ellis exercised a profound in- 
fluence on another alphabet of the same type which Pit- 
man developed, now known as “‘shorthand.’’ But phonetic 
contributions far antedate their work. The first of real 
value to us is traceable to the noted father of work in 
the training of the deaf, the Spaniard, Pedro Ponce de 
Leon, who died at Ofia, Spain, in 1584, and his student, 
Juan Pablo Bonet, whose work was published in Madrid 
in 1620. Others, we need not cite, followed. 

The lingual diagrams which are to be found in the 
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work by Helmont, 1667, are entirely inaccurate, both for 
consonants and vowels, but our modern diagrams for 
vowels have been none the less so. It is disturbing to 
have to say that in any matter so vital we have been 
forced to rely so much on purely imaginary mouth 
mappings. 

X-rays do not sustain our conceptions, either as at 
present held or those held as far back as Helmont in 
1667. One is found to be quite as erroneous as the other. 
Therefore, it is not surprising to us that we should have 
difficulty in teaching deaf pupils who cannot hear how 
to pronounce such vowels as the ‘‘ee’’ (i), in ‘‘peep,’’ 
for example, which gives very considerable trouble. For, 
if we teach deaf pupils to take one tongue position in 
order to produce a vowel and they take it and it fails 
to give results because it was not what we actually used, 
but merely what we thought we did, we cannot be sur- 


prised. 


CHART OF SYMBOLS USED IN THIS PAPER 

International 

Phonetic Yale 

Alphabet System 

(i) as in ‘¢neep’? 

664.9? as in ‘¢pip’? 
as in ‘name’? 
669.9? as in ‘*pep’?’ 
as in ent?” 
‘Sa(r)?? = ‘tah’? as in *fealm’’ 
6¢.y-?? = ‘¢uh’? as in **idea’’ 
‘Saw’? as in *“bawl’’ 
as in **bone’’ 
as in ‘“foot’’ 
as in *“fool’’ 


In spite of the great contribution which Bell made, it 
now becomes necessary to say that his whole division of 
vowels and the entire scheme upon which it is based fail 
to receive confirmation in x-ray pictures which we have 
finally been able to obtain. There is no justification for 
his division, for example, into the series: ‘‘Front, mixed, 
back,’’ in the sense that we use them; neither is there 
justification for a division of vowels into: ‘‘High, mid, 
low.’’ That is particularly true of the last classification. 
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Vowels will not divide into these groups. The tongue 
simply does not take the positions we thought it took 
when we designated vowels as ‘‘high front’’ or ‘‘high 
back’”’ or ‘‘mixed mid,’’ and so forth. Illustrative of 
this fact, your attention is called to the vowel ‘‘-a-’’ as 
in ‘‘eat,’’ (#2), which I will throw upon the screen in 
the course of the series which I am to present. Bell 
classified this vowel in the following words as being 
due to 


The enlargement of the formative aperture caused by the de- 
pression of the middle of the tongue backwards. 

You will note that the x-ray of tongue positions shows 
the direct opposite to be true, viz.: The middle of the 
tongue is elevated forward. 

Now, the general theory of resonance traces vowel qual- 
ity as due to the size of the resonating cavity. The sur- 
faces and their influence on the vowel have received scant 
consideration. Whether the tongue arched so as to narrow 
its opening between soft surfaces or hard surfaces was 
not thought to be of any great importance in the differing 
effect which such constriction might have upon vowel 
qualities. A careful study of these x-ray photographs 
would indicate, however, that the above-mentioned mere 
cavity-volume-resonance theory will not serve as a com- 
plete theory to account for all vowel and singing quality 
differences. Hence, we turn to the effect these surfaces 
might have in accounting for various peculiarities noted 
in vowels. These x-ray photographs would seem to indi- 
cate that the function of the hard palate on the one 
hand; and the pillars of the fauces, the soft tongue, the 
velum and back surfaces of the throat, all of which are 
soft, on the other; play a very important part, one in 
relationship to the other. 

In the course of his attempts to reproduce vowels arti- 
ficially, Kempelen found and reported in 1791 the fact 
that any reed tone passed into an open-mouthed horn 
produced a sound which in its resemblance to vowels was 
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most nearly approximate to the vowel ‘‘ah,’’ as in ‘‘car’’ 
or ‘‘father,’’ (a). These x-rays confirm his observation. 
It will be noted that this vowel always manifests a con- 
striction immediately above the larynx (usually with any 
kind of megaphone-like horn in front), but actually it 
seems to make little difference what kind of position the 
tongue takes forward of that constriction. Any kind of 
flaring horn would give very much the same results. So 
long as the openings are not too decidedly constricted, 
either between the tongue and the velum or between the 
lips, we may say that you could produce this vowel ‘‘ah”’ 
(a) without very much attention to the tongue position, 
provided you got the tongue into the pharynx or into the 
back part of the throat in proper position. In the past 
we have taught the student to let his tongue lie flat in 
the mouth. But that is not the essential. These x-rays 
when taken in moving pictures very often show the tongue 
high up in the mouth, and yet a perfectly good ‘‘ah’’ 
(a) is produced in both cases. This would make the vowel 
‘*ah’’ (a) the easiest of all vowels to produce, since you 
could take almost any forward tongue position and obtain 
it. In other words, the vowel ‘‘ah’’ (a) should be one of 
the easiest to teach. No doubt all teachers of the deaf 
giving oral instruction have observed this fact to be true 
in practice. 

Seripture early pointed out another fact of interest in 
this connection when he ealled attention to what he ob- 
served in bottles. He stated that any narrow-necked bottle, 
regardless of its size, gave a tone which, when standing 
alone, is heard as most nearly approximating the vowel 
**olo,’’ as in ‘‘Sue’’ (u). This fact also confirms Kemp- 
elen, who also observed that if he narrowed the mouth of 
his funnel through which he would pass a reed tone, by 
comparison with ‘‘ah’’ (a), as in ‘‘ealm,’’ he got a vowel 
which was heard as ‘‘o!o,’’ as in ‘‘fool’’ (u). ‘‘But,”’’ 
said Kempelen, ‘‘if I leave the lid over the mouth of my 
funnel long enough, my ear seems to hear again the vowel 
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‘ah’ (a).’’ Kempelen, in order to produce vowels, used 
the vowel ‘‘ah’’ (a) as the basic vowel. This idea was 
not new. It had been used among grammarians away 
back in the time of the Latins, and perhaps even prior 
to that time. I refer to the fact that the vowel ‘‘ah”’ 
(a) was the basic vowel and that other vowels were but 
modifications of this one. 

These x-ray experiments will perhaps show why there is 
a possibility that this vowel ‘‘ah,’’ as in ‘‘balm’’ (a) is 
about as near an approach to the pure glottal tone pro- 
duced by the vocal cords as could be obtained; that is, 
a vowel consisting of the vocal cord fundamental with the 
least possible modification of its normal progression of 
upward diminishing overtones or harmonics. On the other 
hand, the vowel ‘‘o'o,’’ as in ‘‘fool’’ (u) invariably nar- 
rows or constricts an opening; either by the use of the 
tongue, which creates a bottle down in the back part of 
the throat, with a narrow neck up at the top; or by 
means of the lips, which create a narrow neck in front 
with one bottle, or—if the tongue constricts in the neigh- 
borhood of the velum—two bottles behind. It seems to 
make no particular difference whether both constrictions 
are made or not, though if they are, the resulting ‘‘o!o’’ 
(u) is more barrel-like or muffled in quality. 


The vowel ‘‘o-e,’’ as in ‘‘so’’ (0), Kempelen obtained 
by narrowing the mouth of his horn by one-half. He 


said he obtained his ‘‘o’o,’’ as in our ‘‘tool’’ (u), by 


almost closing the opening. This would give us mechan- 
ically something very closely approximate to a barrel with 
nothing but the bunghole open in it, and you know the 
resultant tone which is obtained with such a barrel. 

It will be noted that in the front series of vowels the 
tongue position, which I shall show you in this series of 
x-ray experiments, arches well back into the region where 
the ‘‘k’’ is articulated (as in ‘‘kick,’’ for example). So 
you have the vowel ‘‘ee,’’ as in ‘‘peep’’ (i), taking a 
tongue position which arches not only forward in the 
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region of the alveolor ridge, where contact is made by the 
lingual consonants that we know, such as ‘‘t’’ and ‘‘s’’ 
and ‘‘t'h’’, which we have so often used to attempt 
to teach this vowel, but also arches well back in the region 
of ‘‘k.’’ So that in order to obtain good results in the 
teaching of such a vowel, the teacher would probably be 
wise in attempting to instruct the student to make use 
of not only a ‘‘z’’ but a back lingual fricative at the 
same time. Spanish has such back fricatives, but unfor- 
tunately, English does not. We are handicapped in that 
respect and must perforce use some such occlusive as a 
‘‘e.’? This will call for the student to start on a combi- 
nation of ‘‘gz.’’ The experimenter will note, however, 
that this alone will not suffice. If the tongue is relaxed 
behind so as to close up the pharynx cavity, the vowel 
which results when you release, will sound more like the 
in *“idea’’ (a) 

It will not suffice to lead off from the consonantal posi- 
tion for ‘‘z’’ alone. That may be one reason why we 
have had considerable difficulty in teaching the vowel 
‘fee’? to deaf students, because you could take a tongue 
position for ‘‘z’’ and pronounce a perfectly good vowel 
in that position which would more nearly approximate 
the vowel ‘‘uh,’’ as in ‘‘the’’ (a) ‘‘-u-.’? In other words, 
the ‘‘z’’ and ‘‘ee,’’ as in ‘‘peep’’ (i), can have only one 
element in common, a forward narrowing of the buccal 
cavity. And even for that we need another consonantai 
position in order to get the two elements which would 
be required to build the forward cavity for the vowel 
“*ee’’ (i), viz., the ‘‘gz’’ positions combined, and then we 
don’t solve the problem for the deaf student, because the 
back cavity, as you will note in this vowel ‘‘ee’’ (i), 
must be very large. In other words, the back cavity just 
above the larynx seems to be one of the most important 
cavities, if not the determining one, in causing the quality 
differences between certain of these vowels.’ 


3This observation agrees with that made in the 90’s by Mari- 
chelle, a2 famous French phonetician and worker with the deaf. 


I 
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As you will see by these x-rays, the logical vowel fol- 
lowing your instruction on this vowel ‘‘ee’’ (i) in ‘‘peep’’ 
would be the vowel ‘‘a-e’’ (e), as in ‘‘they.’’ That is 
the pure vowel ‘‘a-e’’ (e), even though you did not use 
a glide vowel and pass from ‘‘a-e’’ (e) to ‘‘ee’’ (i). 
These two vowels have more in common than does even 
the so-called short ‘‘-e-’’ in ‘‘pet’’ (gz) compared with 
that ‘‘a-e’’ called long in ‘‘bait’’ (e). For the ‘‘a-e”’ 
(e) seems to have a tongue position more nearly analogous 
to that of the ‘‘ee’’ (i) in ‘‘peep’’ than does the ‘‘-e-”’ 
(gz) in ‘‘pet,’’ compared with that of the ‘‘a-e’’ (e) in 

With that comment I shall pass immediately to these 
slides without making very many remarks in regard to 
them as I pass along until I finish, and then I shall try 
to summarize what has been shown you. I will give you 
a series of subjects, one after the other, so that you can 
see that in all languages and in all types of subjects, 
whether it is a small child or a grown individual, you 
find all kinds of differences in tongue position. But cer- 
tain key positions are to be found in all languages and 
all types of subjects regardless of whom you take; and 
these positions are not at all like most of those we have 
conventionally used and those we have been accustomed 
to think of. 

I will give you a slide of the human head first, in order 
that you may see just exactly to what I am referring. 


[A slide giving a sagittal section of an actual human cadaver 
was shown, followed by a series of x-ray pictures for vowels as 
pronounced and sung by a large number of subjects. These in- 
eluded: old and young; English, as well as Spanish, French, 
Italian, and German; male and female subjects. 

Dr. Russell pointed to the pharynx on the first slide of an ‘‘ee’’ 
(i) as in ‘‘peep’’ pronounced by a girl, age 8, from Ohio.] 


This is the space in the back part of the throat or 
pharynx which seems to play the most important part 
in the creation of these vowels, particularly those which 
we call ‘‘front vowels,’’ from ‘‘-a-’’ (#), as in ‘‘cat,’’ 
up to ‘‘ee’’ (i), as in ‘‘peep.’’ You note a progressive 
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pharyngeal widening as we pass through the series. The 
changes in this pharynx are also striking in the back 
vowels, so I will ask you to watch this cavity just above 
the larynx. You see here the tip of the epiglottis, the 
larynx with the vocal cords down below that and, of 
course, the tongue above. 


[Another x-ray] 
I will ask you to note also that the velum does not 


take the same position for all vowels. The vowel ‘‘ee,”’ 
as in ‘‘machine,’’ I have written (i) in the international 
phonetics alphabet. 


[Another slide] 
This vowel ‘‘-i-,’’ as in ‘‘fit’’ (1), is the so-called short 


which you know. 

[Another x-ray] 

The vowel ‘‘a-e,’ 

[Another slide] 

The vowel ‘‘-e-’’ in ‘‘pet’’ (£). 

You will notice that in this ‘‘-e-’’ (E) the tongue slopes 
back very noticeably, thus decreasing the back pharyngeal 
cavity and the epiglottal opening. You will remember 
that in the first x-ray for ‘‘ee’’ (i) that back tongue line 
went straight down, like this, making that cavity as large 
as possible. Back here, then, you are getting your most 
radical modification in this series of vowels. 

[Another slide] 

This vowel ‘‘-a-’’ (#), as in ‘‘eat,’’ is the one I re- 
ferred to when I called your attention to what Bell says, 
viz: ‘‘That the center of the tongue is flat and depressed 
backwards.’’ I said that the center of the tongue was 
arched and raised forward which, you see, is true. 

[Another slide] 

The vowel ‘‘ah’’ (a), as in ‘‘ealm,’’ shows now a 
narrow constriction in the back part of the throat in 
which respect it is differentiated radically from the front 
series and shows a megaphone-like formation of the flaring 
horn type of cavity. 

[And so on, to end of the pictures] 


as in ‘‘ate’’ or ‘‘save’’ (e). 


i 
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SUMMARY 


If I may summarize, I would say that thes» experiments 
would seem to indicate the vowel ‘‘ah’’ (a, as in ‘‘calm,’’ 
to be easy, because of the fact that you can take almost 
any tongue position if the constricted opening in the 
throat is close enough to the larynx so as to prevent a 
pharyngeal resonating chamber below it and the tongue 
in general in such a position as to be back and out: of 
the way so that the sound as produced by the vocal cords 
can escape without very much modification. That, there- 
fore, forms one of the basic vowels—one of the three basic 
vowels. And perhaps we may say that the old experi- 
menters, particularly Kempelen, Du Bois Reymond and 
Chladni, were correct when they stated the ‘‘ah’’ (a), 
as in ‘‘father,’’ ‘‘car,’’ ete., to be the basic vowel. The 
Italian and Spanish ‘‘ah’’ (a) is more closely approx- 
imate to the ‘‘-a-’’ (2) as we know it in ‘‘cat,’’ as you 
saw by their tongue positions. That vowel ‘‘-a-’’ (x), 
which we call the ‘‘short vowel,’’ differs essentially from 
the other vowel ‘‘ah’’ (a) and it is a difference in quality 
which is not due to quantity or length. A distinct differ- 
ence is noted there—a difference of tongue position. This 
vowel ‘‘-a-’’ (#), as in ‘‘map,’’ arches well toward the 
front in a position which is closely analogous to that of 
the short ‘‘-e-’’ (£) in ‘‘pet.’’ So that you get an ‘‘-e-’’ 
(£) in ‘‘pet’’ with a tongue position in many respects the 
same as the ‘‘-a-’’ (w) in ‘‘fat.’’ In teaching vowels to 
the deaf, therefore, these two could be linked together. 
This ‘‘-a-’’ (#2) may be said to be a transitional vowel. 
For it, therefore, we could use Bell’s terminology adapted 
to quality if we liked, and call it a ‘‘mixed vowel.’’ It 
is a vowel in which you mix the quality of the ‘‘ee’’ (i), 
as in ‘‘peep,’’ with that of the ‘‘ah’’ (a), as in ‘‘ealm’’— 
the ‘‘a-e’’ (e), or perhaps that of the ‘‘-e-’’ (z) in front 
(as in ‘‘pep’’) with the quality of the ‘‘ah’’ in the back, 
(a) as in ‘‘ealm.’’ 

If we judge by these experiments, we could use the 


? 
34 
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‘‘ah’’ (a), as in ‘‘ealm,’’ as a tongue position to teach 
the other principal back vowels. For we can take the 
same tongue position; that is, the tongue position for 
‘‘ah’’ (a) and produce not only the sound of ‘‘ah’’ (a) 
in ‘‘father,’’ but by changing the lip position also pro- 
duce the sound of ‘‘o'o’’ (u), as in ‘‘fool,’’ and lying 
between those, also, the long ‘‘aw’’ (9:) as in ‘‘ball,”’ 
and the ‘‘o-e’’ (0) in ‘‘bowl.’’ If we open the lips wide, we 
might be able to get even the ‘‘o*o’”’ (vu) in ‘‘foot,’’ though 
there might be more doubt about that sound. 

I should think, therefore, to judge by these experi- 
ments, that in teaching deaf children we might well con- 
centrate on this series of vowels from ‘‘ah’’ (a) to ‘‘o!0’’ 
(u). The vowels in front, or forward of, the other series 
—such vowels as ‘‘a-e’’ (e) and ‘‘-e-’’ (E) and ‘‘-a-’’ 
(we) and ‘‘-i-’’ (1) and ‘‘ee’’ (i), we could probably best 
work at from the vowel ‘‘a-e’’ (e). If we had any suc- 
cess at all in training the student to pronounce ‘‘a-e”’ 
(e), as in ‘‘bake,’’ we ought to be able to get the others 
merely by slight modification of the sound, depending 
upon our own ears for teaching it rather than upon the 
tongue position which the deaf child might be able to 
obtain.! 

I have here a series of charts. Perhaps I might use a 
few in order to compare the traditional tongue positions 
and show you wherein our x-rays differ from them. 

Here is the vowel ‘‘a-e’’ (e). It arches too far back. 
Actually, as you note, the tongue takes a slanting posi- 
tion, as you would have it if I put my pointer at this 
point (indicating 45 degree angle of tongue in region of 
the pharynx). Correct position in that cavity seems to 
be the essential in the creation of this particular vowel. 
The cavity is not so wide down here as is indicated, and 
that seems to be one of the requirements or one of the 
most important aspects in the production of this vowel. 


‘If the child does not gag, use of the finger to press the back 
part (pharyngeal) of the tongue forward, may help in stubborn 
cases. That cavity must be wide open. 
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Of course, the aesophagus, as indicated here, would not 
be so wide, and that aesophagus should show closed. Natu- 
rally, if the student attempts to pull the tongue forward 
here (indicating larynx), he would be more likely to get 
a dead vowel, a vowel which, if he pulled the tongue for- 
ward here (indicating base or larynx) and back there 
(indicating in neighborhood of velum), would be more 
nearly approximate to the ‘‘olo’’ (u) in ‘‘fool’’ than 
any other vowel. He might give a perfectly good ‘‘o!o”’ 
if he took that tongue position without any further change 
at all. 

This vowel ‘‘ee’’ (i), as in 


‘peep’’ (another picture), 


represents our traditional idea in which we thought of 
the sound as being created by an arching of the tongue 
forward in the region of the alveolar ridge forward. We 
ought to be able to get a pretty fair result here if we 
combine this position with an articulation of, say, ‘‘k.’’ 


If we could get the back part of the tongue up at this 
point (indicating region of velum) and the pharynx 
cavity spread, its natural tendency would be to fall down 
here and give a larger cavity at that point, and that 
ought to give a more accurate pronunciation of ‘‘ee’’ 
(i), as in ‘‘peep,’’ than we normally get by working from 
a point-lingual sound of any type—that is, a sound pro- 
nounced with the tip of the tongue. 

I might comment upon this ‘‘oo.’’ If this is the closed 
0o’’ that you have in ‘‘fool,’’ you would expect this 
cavity to be considerably larger here (indicating larynx) 
and the constriction to be about at this point (indicating 
velum). Normally, we would find the tongue much flatter 
here (indicating), with a typical bottle in the forward 
position. In other words, the tip of the tongue would 
be down in the production of that sound, but if it took 
a perfectly normal ‘‘aw’’ (9:) position; as in ‘‘bawl,’’ 
and the lips were shut on it until they were almost closed, 
one would be almost certain to get an ‘‘oo.”’’ 

G. OSCAR RUSSELL, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES IN CON- 
DUCTING A NORMAL TRAINING CLASS IN 
CONNECTION WITH SCHOOL WORK! 


When I was asked to write a ten or fifteen minute 
paper on some phase of normal work, my thoughts turned 
first to the subject of ‘‘standardization.’’ Everything 
worth while to-day is standardized. In fact, we hesitate 
to buy a product of any kind unless the trade-mark on 
it is familiar to us. As education is the most vital factor 
in present-day civilization, why shouldn’t we standardize 
our preparation and requirements of teachers? The pub- 
lic schools are far ahead of us in this respect. I have 
feit for a long time that we should do something to cor- 
rect this condition. However, I found out later that this 
subject had been recently discussed and an outline or 
plan of standardization had been suggested by the com- 
mittee for that purpose at the last conference of super- 
intendents and principals, and that the plan had been 
accepted by that body. Now that we have such a plan, 
it behooves all of us who conduct normal training classes 
to put that plan into operation, for it will take more than 
merely drawing up a plan for us to notice any specific 
improvement in our teaching material. 

One great disadvantage in conducting a training class 
is the temptation to employ too many of the newly trained 
teachers for the good of the school. Especially is this 
true if we have a class that has made exceptional progress 
during the year or one that has shown an unusual amvuunt 
of interest in the work. Certainly, a school that conducts 
a training class has the right to employ as many or as 
few of the normal graduates as it may deem necessary. 
That may be one of the chief advantages in conducting a 
training class. And there have been years when there 
was such a dearth of teachers that the demand far ex- 
ceeded the supply. In that case the school had no recourse 


1A paper delivered at the Twenty-Fifth Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, June 
29, 1927. 
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other than to retain the pick of the normal students. 
And sometimes, I dare say, we have allowed sentiment to 
interfere with our better judgment. For instance, we 
may have had six students in the training class, and after 
filling five vacancies with the normal graduates miay have 
decided to retain the sixth member of the class rather 
than have her feel that our powers of discrimination have 
been unduly exercised in her case. 

Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains that we 
ean and often do admit too much of the raw material for 
practical purposes. We forget for the time being that the 
experienced teacher, by virtue of her experience, has 
something that the newly trained teacher, regardless of 
her other good qualities, lacks. This may develop in time, 
but certainly for the first year the school is the loser. 

Then, too, in a greater or lesser degree the spirit of 
economy may enter into the situation. It is far more 
interesting to use, for an example, a school in which the 
salaries are good. Let us take a school which pays a 
maximum of $2,000 and a minimum salary of $1,300. 
Suppose we have six members in our training class. I 
believe I am safe in calling that a conservative average. 
Last year, in the Michigan School, we had a class of ten, 
but we all felt that was too large a class for the best 
results. Suppose we retain these six normal students at 
the minimum salary of $1,300. Let us contrast this 
amount with an imaginary average salary of $1,850 that 
we would have to pay experienced teachers. There is a 
total difference of $3,300 which, except in the case of 
schools where the state law dictates the exact amount 
paid to each teacher, could be used advantageously. No 
doubt a superintendent often is forced to the choice of 
either retaining his whole normal class or accepting inex- 
perienced teachers from‘ other schools because of a lack 
of sufficient funds with which to employ better teachers. 
Be that as i! may, certainly no superintendent could 
afford to employ all of his newly trained teachers for 
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economical reasons only. 

Another disadvantage is our inability to interest or to 
hold some of our normal graduates long enough for them 
to become of practical value to our school. They seem to 
have entered the training class with a sort of ‘‘Join-the- 
Navy-and-See-the-World’’ spirit, and are determined to 
use their training as a means to that end. It takes a con- 
siderable length of time for a serious-minded newly 
trained teacher to adjust herself to her work. One of 
our own graduates said to me recently: ‘‘I learned a 
great deal more my first year than my class did.’’ That 
probably has been said frequently. It calls for a great 
deal of effort and time on the part of a school to conduct 
a training class. Is it worth the time and effort to our 
particular school unless we ean hold a teacher long 
enough for her to be of real value to us? In Michigan, 
we require each applicant for membership in our training 
class to sign an agreement to teach for one year in our 
school, provided her services are needed. But, invariably, 
soon after the first robin appears, little groups begin to 
gather in the hallways at recess time and confer with one 
another, and within a few days we get a letter from 
some distant superintendent asking us to recommend one 
of our newly trained teachers, whom we had fully ex- 
pected to take charge of a certain class the following year. 

Then, too, in schools paying small salaries and with the 
entrance requirements of not a very exacting nature, too 
often material of an inferior grade is attracted. Be as 
careful as we may in making a selection of a class, we 
sometimes admit students that are impossible. To be 
honest, in my four years’ connection with training classes, 
I have yet to find a normal student who could teach arith- 
metic successfully to the upper grades. Algebra is en- 
tirely out of the question. I feel that our training courses 
should be of an entirely technical nature. The members 
of our training classes should have sufficient preparation 
before engaging in this work. We certainly haven’t the 
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time to coach them in the subjects in which they are weak. 
It seems to me that we should demand a higher grade of 
intelligence and greater ability of all of our normal 
students, and then, in fairness to them, the salaries should 
be made commensurate with these demands. 

The greatest disadvantage in conducting a Normal 
Training Class in connection with school work, it seems 
to me is the time that it takes from the school work. The 
gain of the class is the school’s loss. I presume that in 
most cases the responsibility of conducting the Normal 
Class falls upon the principal of the school. Generally 
speaking, a principal is supposed to be an all around 
executive and a supervisor of teaching in particular. 
When so much of his time is taken up in lecturing, plan- 
ning and supervising the observation and practice teach- 
ing of the Normal Class, the school work to a certain 
degree must be neglected. Our schedule calls for a one- 
hour lecture daily by the principal. As there are six 
hours in our school day, this means that 16 2/3% of his 
time must be spent in the training class, besides the time 
required for assignments for observation and practice 
teaching. In addition to this, the superintendent and 
the supervising teacher each lecture twice a week. Prep- 
aration for this work must of course be made outside 
school hours. The larger the class the more time is re- 
quired. In a school the size of ours, with an enrollment of 
350, and with an average of perhaps eight new teachers 
every year who are in constant need of advice and super- 
vision, every minute could be utilized to good advantage 
in carrying out the regular routine of school work. When 
so much time must be taken up by the training class, the 
school work naturally does not make the progress that 
might be expected. 

I haven’t the time to dwell on the minor disadvantages 
—discipline, for instance. It has always been the 
Michigan plan to give the normal students their board 
and tuition, in return for which the students assist in 
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the supervising. In theory this plan is excellent. It af- 
fords the students an opportunity to get acquainted with 
the type of individuals they will have to teach the next 
year, to study them, as it were, at close range. I don’t 
want to advertise our family troubles; I am sure many of 
you who have conducted training classes will agree with 
us in saying that that plan is frequently more of a 
liability than an asset. Maybe we expect too much, but 
oftentimes girls just out of high school don’t know how to 
discipline themselves, much less control a type of pupils 
with whom they have had no previous acquaintance. 
Springtime, a moonlight night, and a 1927-model sport 
roadster, with the accent on the ‘‘sport’’—and most nor- 
mal students forget the technical difference between a 
consonant and a vowel. I even knew of one normal 
student who was indiscreet enough to fall in love with 
one of the senior boys, a condition which would have a 
tendency to play havoc with her teaching aspirations, be- 
sides interfering materially with the boy’s progress. 
On the other hand, a training class, in order to justify 
its existence, must have some merits. Our work differs so 
in technique from that of public schools that it is difficult 
to draw comparisons. Yet when we contrast the nature 
of the requirements of the teachers of public schools with 
that of teachers of the deaf, it has a tendency to cast an 
unfavorable light on our profession. The requirements 
for a second-grade certificate in Michigan—and I sup- 
pose these compare favorably with those in other states— 
in addition to a high school diploma, call for a two years’ 
course in some of the state normal schools. A teacher 
of the deaf in the day-schools must have a year of special 
training in addition to this regular normal course before 
she can teach the deaf. It requires a degree from the 
state university, or a sufficient number of accumulated 
credits from outside study to get a life certificate. The 
kind of certificate a teacher holds, of course, indicates 
the kind of position she may fill. Picture, if you will, 
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a group of high school graduates reentering the high 
school to observe, do some practice teaching and get a 
few lectures from some of the high school teachers, and 
at the end of the year getting a life certificate to teach! 
Imagine such an educational system! Yet in a number 
of schools for the deaf merely a high school diploma is 
sufficient to admit the holder into the normal class, and 
after one year’s training, she receives a certificate to 
teach the deaf for life. Upon the surface, it smirks of 
unfair discrimination against the deaf. But, as I said 
a moment ago, the fields are different and one of the 
great differences is in the amount of the salaries paid. 
The maximum salary in our school is less than the 
minimum paid to teachers in the city of Detroit, and I 
dare say this condition exists in most states. It seems to 
me then that we must make the best of a bad situation. 
Assuming that we can’t or don’t meet the competition in 
salaries in the public schools, there devolves upon us the 
duty of training our own teachers, and the marvel is not 
that poor work occasionally crops up but that any good 
teaching is done at all. 

And may we hope, although the training classes may 
not be operating with the greatest efficiency, that condi- 
tions have been somewhat improved since Dr. Harris 
Taylor took his training in the Texas School. Those of 
you who haven’t heard Dr. Taylor relate his experiences 
there as a normal student have something in store for you. 

Let us, then, briefly discuss some of the advantages in 
conducting training classes as they are now conducted. 
First of all, in theory at least, the training class is a 
decided asset to the school in which it is conducted in 
that it produces a tailor-made product, patterned after 
our own ideals. For while the courses all have a great 
deal in common, we, knowing the weaknesses in our own 
schools, emphasize the necessity of overcoming these 
particular weaknesses with our individual class. In 
other words, we train them to fit into our school. This 
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can not be done with equal success with teachers trained 
in some other school, for it is natural for young teachers 
to feel that the methods taught in their training class are 
the only methods, Therefore, the chances for harmony 
and cooperation are greatly enhanced by employing your 
own trained teachers. 


Then, too, living in the school affords the normal 
students an opportunity to get acquainted with and study 
the type of pupils they have to teach. This results in a 
decided advantage to the young teacher, and the school 
should benefit by this arrangement. 


Not many schools for the deaf are so fortunate as to 
have several substitute teachers in the same town that can 
be called in at a moment’s notice. There are always a 
number of absences occurring from various causes dur- 
ing the school year. Fortunate, indeed, is the school hav- 
ing a group of dependable teachers-in-training to use in 
such emergencies. Substituting in various grades is of 
inestimable value to a normal student, because each new 
assignment does just so much toward broadening her 
experience. I presume that many of the heads of schools 
have had teachers demand a certain grade of work, be- 
cause they had never had any practice teaching outside of 
those particular grades. It seems to me it is up to us to 
make their experience as broad as possible. 


While I suppose a few girls from Stanford, Ky., may 
be found in every training class, yet a number of the 
local girls as a rule are also attracted. 

Because they are able to teach in the same state, and 
often in the same town in which their homes are located, 
they have a twofold reason for staying in the school 
which gave them their training, until they have be- 
come of some practical value to that school. I know of 
nothing else which will so successfully combat the wander- 
lust spirit. In 1923-24, we had one student from 
Michigan and four from other states; in 1924-25, we had 
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three from Michigan and three from other states; in 
1925-26, we had eight from Michigan and two from other 
states. This year we had six in our class, and they were 
all from Michigan. Next year we shall have 11 teachers 
from Michigan on our staff who have been trained in 
these classes during the last four years, and only one 
from another state. 


In conclusion, we have tried to outline some of the 
most obvious advantages and disadvantages in conducting 
a training class. The disadvantages may seem to out- 
weigh the advantages, and if this be so, it is the way we 
have been inclined to feel at times. However, if all our 
training classes were as all-around satisfactory as this 
year’s class has been, we shall probably continue them 
for some time. (I have an idea that some of the mem- 
bers of this year’s class are listening to this.) There 
probably are arguments for and against a training class 
occurring to you which have not been mentioned in this 
paper. Please attribute this lack to the fact that in my 
short experience I have had charge of training classes 
in but one school. I may have seemed to be a little too 
critical of the present plan of conducting training 
classes. If so, it was in the hope that we might make a 
combined effort to raise the present standards. You may 
be satisfied with both your plan of conducting your class 
and the type of teacher it turns out. If so, don’t be dis- 
turbed by these scattered thoughts. After all, the final 
test lies not altogether in the requirements, nor in the 
age of admission, nor even in the plan, but in the results 
your teachers get. 


We are watching with interest the success of each of 
our graduates. I have had favorable reports from a 
number of superintendents concerning them in the past 
few years. Each year we are making our selection with 
greater care. We try to be honest in advising our nor- 
mal students and in our dealings with superintendents 
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who write for information about them. By this policy 
we hope constantly to improve our grade of teachers. 
FRED C. NUMBERS, 
Principal in the Michigan School, 
Flint, Michigan. 


A GREATER GALLAUDET! 


What are the factors which tend to make a college 
great? One of the first that occurs to our minds is the 
number of students; yet we know that after all this 
factor is not so important as quality. Numbers neces- 
sarily make a college great only in extending its services. 
A second factor is equipment of a physical kind. Here 
again we know that this is not of the greatest importance, 
but that the men who handle the equipment and the way 
in which it is handled are far more important. Another 
factor which may be suggested is income. This again is 
important only in attracting the right kind of students 
and providing the best possible faculty. The most im- 
portant factors, after all, which make a college great are 
the opportunities it offers for sound mental development, 
the standards of life and study, and its ability to fill 
young men and women who enter with an ineradicable 
desire both to learn and to make their learning serve 
their fellowmen. 


It is the purpose of this paper to show in what ways 
Gallaudet College has possibly become a greater Gallaudet 
in the past fifteen years, and to offer some suggestions as 
to how it may reasonably become a still greater institu- 
tion of learning. 


The students of the rolls of Gallaudet College fifteen 
years ago numbered 87. During the present year the 
number has been 137, an increase of 50 students, or 


1A paper read before the Twenty-Fifth Meeting of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, July 
1, 1927. 
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nearly 60 per cent. This certainly shows that Gallaudet 
College is greater in numbers by far than it was fifteen 
years ago. 

What has happened in regard to equipment in this 
same time? A small bacteriological laboratory has been 
fitted out; a domestic science laboratory, small but com- 
pletely equipped, has been provided; the equipment for 
instruction in domestic art has been added to and im- 
proved; typewriters and other office equipment for better 
instruction in library cataloging have been acquired. Our 
farm has been provided with special dairy barns, chicken 
houses, and other buildings, with modern milking ma- 
chinery and sterilizing equipment. The library itself 
has been increased by nearly 2,000 volumes, and a print- 
ing office with $15,000 worth of equipment has been 
established. A modern dormitory for women has been 
erected, and many things done for the improvement of 
the comfort of the student body. Special instructors in 
domestic science, domestic art, and printing have been 
added to our faculty, as well as additional teachers in 
the academic studies, all of these highly trained and well 
equipped for their special work. 

The annual income of the institution has been increased 
from $91,000 to $157,000. The endowment funds have 
increased but slightly. The sum of $73,000 has, however, 
already been given to us or is in the process of being 
raised for special purposes. All of these matters point 
to a very considerable growth toward a greater college. 

In regard to the most important factors, however, of 
opportunities, standards, and influence, what may be said 
as to the growth of Gallaudet? In this respect, it is my 
belief that there has also been an expansion of a reason- 
able and healthful kind. The courses in chemistry have 
been broadened, the studies of agriculture, of printing, 
and of advanced mechanical drawing have been opened 
for the young men. Library cataloging, domestic science 
and domestic art have been added to the studies for young 
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women, and a number of additional courses have been 
q regularly given, including elementary sociology, bacteri- 
} ology, more advanced psychology, theme writing, and a 
larger choice of modern languages. The use of the library 
and reference books of all kinds has been greatly 
stimulated, the number of hours of work required for 
obtaining a degree has been increased, physical training 
with regular examinations has been made compulsory, and 
the standard of high mental attainment has been rigidly 
enforced. That the students have been inspired to bet- 
ter intellectual progress is evidenced by a number of our 
graduates who have recently entered higher institutions 
of learning for hearing men and women to carry on spe- 
cial lines of work still further. Some have studied and 
a number have graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Johns Hopkins, McGill, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and George Washington University. All this 
points, it seems to me, to a steady and healthful growth 
toward a greater Gallaudet. At this point 1 hope I 
may be allowed to make some comments on the condition 
of affairs during the same period in our schools for the 
deaf, which supply the college with its students. 


According to the figures printed in the Annals, there 
were in attendance in 1912 in the public residential 
schools of the country 11,599 children. In the day- 
schools there were 1,420, and in the denominational and 
private schools, 560, with a total of 13,579. In the Janu- 
ary Annals of this year the report was as follows: Public 
residential schools, 11,914; public day-schools, 2,972; 
denominational and private schools, 725; total, 15,611. 
f This shows an increase in pupilage in fifteen years of 
15 per cent, while the growth of the college has been 60 
per cent or four times as fast an increase. But the figures 
may fairly be made more striking yet, for the day-schools 
and denominational schools are not feeders to the college 
to any appreciable extent, and the increase in the pri- 
vate and denominational schools cannot fairly be said 
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to influence the number of students entering the college. 
The total pupilage in the residential schools has increased 
in the past fifteen years only 415—less than 4 per cent 
over this total period of fifteen years—while the college 
has grown 60 per cent in numbers. I am mentioning this 
matter particularly in answer to some wonder on the 
part of some of the friends of the college as to why it has 
not grown more rapidly. 

There is another condition in our schools which I can- 
not prove, but which, I believe, is existent and apparent 
to a number of heads of our institutions. This is the 
change in nationality and standards of living among the 
pupils and their families. I believe there is a greater 
necessity than ever before for many of the graduates of 
our schools to go to work at once in order to help their 
families to come up to modern living standards. Consider 
this reasonable supposition and the lack of increase in 
pupilage together—it would seem to me that the schools 
are certainly doing their part in preparing and urging 
students to enter Gallaudet, and that the college has really 
made, under the circumstances, a large growth. 

The fact, however, that we have already what I be- 
lieve to be a greater Gallaudet than we had fifteen years 
ago is not a specific argument in itself that Gallaudet Col- 
lege should not still further expand its size, its opportu- 
nities and its aims. A little further study of the figures 
already given, of the work done by the present student 
body, and of the occupations in which our graduates are 
employed will throw more light upon what seems to our 
faculty to be the correct avenues for expansion. 

I have already shown that the source of supply of the 
students of Gallaudet College has been at practically a 
standstill in the past fifteen years. If the student body 
of the college has been large enough to accommodate those 
really fitted for college training up to this time, it seems 
quite likely that there need not be an extensive provision 
for increased numbers at Gallaudet. It may be urged that 
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a larger proportion of pupils in our state schools should 
go to college. In answer to this, I wish to say that our 
experience has been that probably one-fifth of those enter- 
ing in recent years have not been either physically or 
mentally fit to do the grade of work which we expect. 
Another one-fifth may be said to be rather doubtful cases. 
If it were in any way possible to select those really 
prepared to profit by a higher education, I feel that there , 
need be no rapid expansion of our numbers, but a great 
improvement in the quality of our work. Our lower 
classes are now hampered by the laggards who should not 
have come to college. 

But it may be urged that, with a more varied curric- 
ulum, the work of the college could be expanded to ad- 
vantage to much greater numbers, and a different type of 
student admitted in addition to that already coming. 
Let me say at once that it is my deep-seated opinion and 
that of the faculty of the college that our institution 
should not be a trades school, and that work of this kind 
should be handled by the state institutions by increased 
facilities and lengthening of time devoted to such work; 
also by the better organization of the industrial depart- 
ments and the careful selection and study of pupils be- 
fore graduation. It may well be that Gallaudet College 
should offer more courses of a technical nature, but the 
foundation for these courses, we are sure, should be just 
as deep and as broad as our requirements are at present 
for admission to our freshman class, and possibly broader 
and deeper. Higher technical training demands the under- 
standing of English, modern languages, mathematics, and 
some of the sciences, and will not amount to anything 
without a good foundation. Such new technical work as 
we have in mind would be more advanced work in home 
2conomies, bacteriology, chemistry, electricity, and courses 
of this type, but not trades teaching. 

In 1912, out of 355 graduates of the college, 102 were 
occupied in teaching; 36 were home managers; 29 were 
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farmers; 32 were printers and publishers; 8 were minis- 
ters; 9 were filling clerical positions; and 9 were super- 
visors in our schools. Out of 353 of the total number of 
graduates now on our rolls, with whom I have recently 
been able to come in touch, 111 are teachers; 66 home 
managers; 36 printers and publishers; 24 farmers; 31 in 
business; 20 in chemistry; 17 in the ministry or training 
for it, and 11 doing work as supervisors or in charge of 
athletics in our schools. It is easy to see, therefore, that 
the college is covering with its educational work at present 
a reasonable preparation for the very important work of 
leadership among the deaf in teaching, the ministry, and 
home making, as well as in other avenues of life. It is 
also true that the proportion of graduates in these very 
lines along which we have been working for many years 
is greater than ever before. There is still a demand, I am 
glad to say, for the graduates of Gallaudet as teachers, 
supervisors, physical education directors, and librarians 
in our schools for the deaf. There is an increasing de- 
mand for ministers to the deaf, whose influence is felt 
throughout the United States. There is an increasing de- 
mand for competent home makers. In short, there is a 
eall for broadly trained leaders among our deaf people 
from the college ranks. 

To build a greater Gallaudet does not, in our opinion, 
mean the lowering of standards of admission to obtain 
greater numbers. It does not mean the opening of a 
trades school department. It does not mean making our 
college a finishing off school for unpromising students 
who would like to spend a year in Washington in getting 
broader experience at the expense of high-grade work in 
our collegiate department. Nor does it mean necessarily 
a great diversification in the lines of study taught. We 
shall need a Gallaudet greater in equipment and in 
physical plant, no doubt. We shall need larger appro- 
priations and endowment. We should have a depart- 
ment of research, a larger normal department; but our 
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aim should continue to be, if we are to have a really 
greater Gallaudet, a better standard of scholarship, an 
increased love of knowledge, a more earnest seeking for 
the truth, and higher standards of thought and life among 
the student body. With a competent faculty, with selected 
students who have the ability to reach such aims, and 
with the support of this convention and the Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools 
for the Deaf, we can have in the future a still greater 
Gallaudet. 
PERCIVAL HALL, . 
President of Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF! 
CURRENT STATUS, MAY 20, 1927 


Early in 1924 there was brought to the attention of 
the National Research Council the action of the Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf, which was held in St. Augustine, 
Florida, in January of that year, expressing the desire 
which many schools for the deaf had had for some years, 
that a general survey be made of the schools for the deaf 
in this country. A committee was appointed by the divi- 
sion of Educational Relations of the National Research 
Council to plan and direct such a survey. This commit- 
tee was composed of 


The Chairman of the Division of Educational Relations of the Na- 
tional Research Coucil, Doctor Vernon Kellogg, Washington, D. C. 
The Chairman of the Division of Medica! Sciences of the National 
Research Council, Doctor Ludvig Hektoen, Director of the John 
McCormick Institute for Infectious Diseases, Chicago, Ill.; and 
later Doctor Victor C. Vaughan, Emeritus Professor of Hygiene 
and Physiological Chemistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
The Chairman of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the National Research Council, Doctor R. S. Woodworth, Pro- 
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Principals of American Schools for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio, 
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fessor of Psychology, Columbia University, New York; and later 
Doctor George M. Stratton, Professor of Psychology, University 
of California, Berkeley, California 

Doctor A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent, Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, Mount Airy, Pa.; succeeded after his death by 
Doctor Harris Taylor, Principal and Superintendent, Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York City 

Doctor Percival Hall, President of Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. 

Doctor Rudolf Pintner, Professor of Psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Doctor C. W. Richardson, Otologist, Washington, D. C. 


The survey was planned in two parts: (1) A com- 
prehensive study of the conditions of housing, instruc- 
tion, organization and administration in the- schools 
visited; and (2) a preliminary study of the nature and 
physical causes of deafness in the pupils of these schools. 
A sum of $12,470 was appropriated by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial for the expenses of both parts of 
the survey. 

The first part of the survey, covering conditions found 
at the schools, was placed in charge of Mr. Herbert E. 
Day, at present superintendent of the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo., who devoted the full academic 
year of 1924-25 to visiting schools. He was assisted dur- 
ing a part of this time in visiting a number of the schools 
in northeastern states by Professor Irving S. Fusfeld of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Since a study of the situation at each school visited re- 
quired a number of days, it was found not possible to 
visit during the year more than 42 schools out of the 160 
or more schools for the deaf in the United States. These 
schools, of which 28 were residential and 14 were day- 
schools, were selected, however, with a view to the 
representation of all parts of the country and included 
urban and rural, and public and private schools; schools 
attended by children of foreign-born parents and schools 
attended largely by children of native-born parents; 
schools using the oral, manual, or combined methods; 
and schools of both the institutional and cottage type. 
It is believed that the results obtained from this survey 
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are reliably representative of the conditions in this field 

of education in the United States. 

A portion of the report upon the first part of the sur- 
vey, that of the general conditions at the schools, was 
prepared jointly by Mr. Day and Professor Fusfeld, and 
the later portions of the report are being completed by 
Professor Fusfeld. The object of the report is to analyze 
the data collected during the visits at the schools and to 
present these data in an organized way so that they may 
be used by students of problems of the education of the 
deaf. The report has therefore been kept largely upon a 
factual basis without the introduction of the discussion 
of conclusions or of opinions. 

The report is being published serially in the American 
Annals of the Deaf, the parts which have appeared 
thus far being the following: 

Part I. The Survey of Schools for the Deaf. 

Introduction; residual hearing of children in schools for the 

deaf, classification according to schools, summary; speech reading 

tests, and tests for the intelligibility of speech; summary. 

Annals, Vol. LXX, No. 5, November, 1925; pp. 391-423. 

Part II. Residential Schools; type, general management, man- 
aging officers, financial support, finances, school administration, 
admission of pupils, legal status, teaching corps, salaries, matrons 
and supervisoors. Annals, Vol. LXXI, No. 2, March, 1926; 
pp. 97-135. 

Part III. Residential Schools (continued); school curriculum, 
methods of instruction, school policy, training of teachers, school 
libraries, extra-schoolroom activities, custodial care, relations 
with home, school records, occupations of graduates, publicity, 
addenda, summary—the composite school. Annals, Vol. LXXI, 
No. 4, September, 1926; pp. 284-348. 

Part IV. Residential Schools, physical features; location of 
schools, school plant, medical care, food, fire protection, general 


impressions, summary—the composite school, physical aspects. 
Annals, Vol. LXXII, No. 1; January, 1927; pp. 234. 


Subsequent chapters of the report will deal with 


Part V. Day-schools; data concerning conduct and management, 
and physical aspects. 

Part VI. Study of Pupilage of Schools for the Deaf; data con- 
cerning sex, cause of deafness, age at which deafness occurred, 
parentage, nativity, race, age of admission to school, means of 
communication, number of years taught speech and lip-reading, 
language used at home, trades taught, etc. 


Of the data obtained from the survey, the results of 
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the intelligence tests given to the pupils of the schools 
visited have been placed for analysis in the hands of 
Doctor Rudolf Pintner, of Columbia University, who is a 
member of the committee in charge of the survey. Doctor 
Pintner has himself devoted much attention to the 
adaptation of intelligence tests to deaf children, and some 
of the tests devised by him were among those used in this 
survey. It is expected that Doctor Pintner’s report will 
be available this fall and will be published in the Annals. 

When all chapters of the report upon this part of the 
survey have been completed, it is planned to reprint the 
report as a whole and to bind all chapters under one 
cover for permanent reference. 


The second part of the survey, the assembling of data 
upon the nature and causes of deafness, was placed in 
charge of Doctor Charles W. Richardson, the well known 
otologist of Washington, D. C. With the generous assist- 
ance of competent physicians in the vicinity of a num- 
ber of the schools visited in the course of the first part of 
the survey, the records of physical examinations were 
obtained for over 1,500 children, with which can be 
correlated the educational records obtained through the 
other part of the survey. These data were analyzed by 
Doctor Richardson and his assistants, and disclosed at 
once the importance of making a much more extensive 
study. Based upon the analysis of these preliminary data, 
a program was drawn up to examine the pupils of schools 
in three regions, later reduced to two, Chicago and mid- 
western localities, and Philadelphia and vicinity. The 
project was taken up by the Division of Medical Sciences 
of the National Research Council, under a committee 
composed of Doctor Richardson as chairman, Doctor Wen- 
dell C. Philipps, of New York, the president at that time 
of the American Medical Association, and Doctor George 
E. Shambaugh, of Chicago. The Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial appropriated the sum of $7,000 for this 
further study, making possible a more thorough exam- 
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ination of eases, including certain laboratory tests, than 
had been feasible under the general survey of 1924-25. 
From this second study the records of over 2,500 exam- 
inations are already on hand, making available now over 
4,000 case records. It is planned to take about 1,000 
additional records next fall, providing for the study of the 
problem of the nature and causes of deafness a total 
number of some 5,000 case records. It is expected that 
the report upon the first group of 1,500 cases will be ready 
for publication this fall and that the report upon the 
larger number of cases subsequently examined will be 
ready during the following year. 
VERNON KELLOGG, 
Chairman, Division of Educational Relations, 
National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


American School——During the summer a new barn was 
built, a school bus was purchased, and the roads leading 
from the street to and around the main building have 
been re-surfaced. 

Miss Ruth Whitman and Miss Judith Daniel resigned 
in June to be married. Mrs. Bertha C. Henson has re- 
tired. Mrs. Lucy Bouteiller is returning after a year’s 
absence. 

Miss Irene Piggott, who has taught kindergarten and 
primary work in the Pennsylvania Training School, 
Elwyn, Pa., and managed the Bloomsburg Kindergarten, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., has been engaged for the coming year. 
Miss Irent M. Peck, an experienced public school teacher, 
and Miss Myrtle Viccaro from the Rochester School have 
also been appointed. 


Central New York Institution—During the summer a 
number of improvements have been made, the most im- 
portant being the installation of the new water main and 
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hydrants within the grounds for the purpose of better fire 
protection and a new lavatory for the older girls. A new 
12x18 job press has been added to the printing office 
equipment. 

Miss Annette H. Wray, of the primary department, 
resigned to go to the Tennessee School; her successor is 
Miss Vela Vaughan, a graduate of the normal class of 
1927 of Central Institute. Miss Estella Higgins, of the 
Morrisville Agricultural School, succeeds Miss Ethel 
Larkin, teacher of domestic science, who resigned to be 
married. 


Kentucky School—A new modern fireproof hospital 
complete in all its appointments with a well-equipped 
operating room and dental office and a capacity for 40 
beds has just been completed at a cost of $40,000. 

Mrs. Nancy Mayers Lee has been appointed matron to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Anna 


W. Bowman, who had served in that capacity for almost 
33 years. Miss Ruth A. Flippin, of the oral department, 
resigned to be married, and Miss Lillian Smith, recently 
of the New Mexico School, was appointed her successor. 
Miss Mary Timony, instructor of domestic science, re- 
signed to take the normal course at the Lexington Ave- 
nue School. Miss Mary Kannapell, a recent graduate of 
Gallaudet College and a former pupil of this school, was 
appointed to fill this vacancy. 


Minnesota School.—An increase of about five per cent 
in teachers’ salaries has been effected. An instructor of 
handiwork has been added to the staff, as well as a spe- 
cial teacher of speech correction and lip-reading in the 
academic department. The position of field agent has 
also been established. 

Alterations and repairs in the boiler plant to the extent 
of $20,000 have been made, and when a few minor repairs 
in the hospital are completed, all the buildings will be 
in excellent physical condition. 
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Equipment for the Industrial Building, costing approx- 
imately $6,000, has been installed; among the items are 
a new motor head speed lathe, hand planer and jointer, 
a job press, a pressing machine for the tailor shop, and 
a new bakery outfit. 


Ohio School.—The school passed under the department 
of education August 10th. This removes the last vestige 
of suspicion that the school for the deaf is a charitable 
institution and at the same time establishes the school 
as a part of the great educational work of the state. It 
has been a long hard work to have this transfer made. 
Those interested in the school now look forward to its 
progress along the best lines. 

Since 1905 the school has contracted for its hot water 
for heating by purchase from the Columbus Railway and 
Light Company, but the company is going out of busi- 
ness and it has been found necessary to erect a hot water 


heating plant on the school grounds. The cost of this 
plant with equipment is $110,000. It provides excellent 
service, furnishing hot water for heating, steam for cook- 
ing, and hot water for domestic purposes. It is an 
automatic system throughout, even to delivering the ashes 
into the truck. 


Pennsylvania Institution—Work has begun on a 
gymnasium, to cost about $150,000, to be known as Gilpin 
Hall, a memorial to the late Mr. George Gilpin, who for 
many years served as vice president and member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Gilpin was chairman of the 
building committee at the time of the removal of the in- 
stitution from Broad and Pine Streets to Mt. Airy. The 
old gymnasium will be converted into additional space 
for industrial instruction. 


During the past year the following bequests were made 
to the institution: Mr..Emlen Hutchinson, president, 
1890-1919, $25,000; Mr. Frank T. Patterson, member of 
the board, 1916-1927, $5,000; Mr. John Harrison, $10,000. 
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A gold medal was awarded the institution by the 
Sesquicentennial for its display in the educational build- 
ing during the Centennial. 

Memorial tablets to Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, superin- 
tendent, 1884-1925, and Mr. Emlen Hutchinson, were 
placed on the walls of Wissinoming Hall by the board of 
directors. 

Mrs. May E. Crawford, Miss Helen H. Jackson, Miss 
Winnie R. Wood, and Miss Edythe F. Dixon resigned 
as teachers. To fill these vacancies, Mrs. O. E. Albrecht, 
Mrs. Blanche Davis, Miss Catherine Mecke, and Miss 
Jane Why, all of Philadelphia, were appointed. Miss 
Frances Burns of Philadelphia was engaged as an addi- 
tional teacher. 


Territorial School, Hawati.—Several changes have taken 
place in the Territorial School for the Deaf and the 
Blind in Honolulu, Hawaii. Mrg, Mabel V. Lacy, the 


principal, has resigned to accept a position in the Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, State Normal School, where she will 
have charge of the training of teachers of the deaf. Miss 
Nadine W. Emory has been appointed principal to fill 
the vacancy. Miss Beatrice Bockius and Miss Edna Long 
from the New Jersey Sckool have been appointed to the 
positions formerly held by Miss Elizabeth McLoughlin 
and Mrs. Marion Emery Noble. 

The enrollment of the school has increased to 71 pupils, 
13 blind and 58 deaf. The Legislature of 1927 amended 
the act governing the school to allow vocational training 
for the adult blind in the Islands, and money was ap- 
propriated for the building of a broom factory. It is 
planned to give training in broom making, brush making, 
chair caning, wood polishing and lauhala mat weaving. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Occupations of Parents of Deaf Children.—A valuable 
feature of the addenda to the Thirty-Sixth Biennial Re- 
port of the Missouri School is a statement of the oceupa- 
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tion of the parents of pupils. From the nature of the 
information given, it seems that only the male parent in 
each case is indicated. For 390 of the 2,738 children who 
have been enrolled in the school no report is made. In 
the remaining 2,348 cases, 946 of the parents—or 40.3 per 
cent—were farmers. In 232 cases—approximately 10 per 
cent of the total reported—the parents were listed as 
laborers, and 171—or 7 per cent—as merchants. Then 
followed carpenters, 69; miners, 39; mechanics, 23; black- 
smiths, 20; barbers, 17; engineers, 17; painters, 16; 
tailors, 16; physicians, 16; shoemakers, 15; traveling sales- 
men, 15; butchers, 12; ministers, 12; real estate and in- 
surance men, 11; lawyers, 10; stone masons, 8; cigar 
manufacturers, 7; plasterers, 7; teachers, 7; contrac- 
tors, 6; harness makers, 6; hotel owners, 6; millers, 6; 
section foremen, 6; teamsters, 6; wagon makers, 6; clerks, 
5; letter carriers, 5; police officers, 5; printers, 5; rail- 
road conductors, 5; bakers, 4; bookkeepers, 4; county 
officers, 4; druggists, 4; porters, 4; railroad firemen, 4; 
tinners, 4; bricklayers, 3; cabinetmakers, 3; city firemen, 
3; dentists, 3; editors, 3; marble cutters, 3; millwrights, 
3; motormen, 3; saloon keepers, 3; steam fitters, 3; brew- 
ers, 2; florists, 2; liverymen, 2; manufacturers, 2; mat- 
tress makers, 2; postmasters, 2; railroad agents, 2; rail- 
road brakemen, 2. One of each of the following occupa- 
tions was also represented: banker, beef packer, boiler- 
maker, bookbinder, chauffeur, cook, dairyman, freight car 
inspector, gas fitter, lumberman, manager telephone com- 
pany, moulder, music teacher, photographer, state high- 
way, telephone operator, watchmaker, well driller, wire- 
worker. 


Mr. Balbi’s Book: ‘‘Deafness Explained.’’—Mr. C. M. 
R. Balbi, consulting electrical adviser to the National In- 
stitute for the Deaf, has just completed a brief work, 
“‘Deafness Explained.’’ As the following extract from 
the foreword by Lord Charnwood indicates, Mr. Balbi’s 
treatment of this subject deals largely with its practical 
physical aspects. 
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Mr. Balbi is, I believe, the first man who has written a short 
book, easy to read, on the subject of deafness treated quite gen- 
erally. He writes not as a doctor but as an electrical engineer, 
whose conversance with the telephonic and wireless transmission of 
sound has bestirred in very practical ways his kindness toward 
those from whom the pleasure of sound has been withheld or is 
vanishing. His book is intended chiefly for the use of the people 
thus afflicted. But, deserving as he does their thanks, he can be 
assured also of thanks from a wider circle of readers, to whom 
his book opens out a subject of fascinating interest, and one 
calculated to widen the range of their human sympathies. 


A copy may be obtained for ls. net, post free 1s. 2d., 
from John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 83-91 Great Titch- 
field Street, London, W. I. 


Deafness and General Intelligence-—The Teacher of the 
Deaf for April, 1927, carries a most instructive treatment 
of a much mooted question relative to the psychology of 
the deaf. In answer to a query propounded by the psy- 
chology committee of the National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf: ‘‘Does the atrophy of the acoustic centre and 
the partial atrophy of the motor centre permanently affect 
the general intelligence of the brain (in the case of the 
deaf child)?’’ Dr. Cyril Burt makes this interesting 


statement : 


I think the best simple reply that I can give to your corre- 
spondent’s interesting question would be the answer ‘No.’ That 
answer, however, is directed, not so much to the question in the 
form in which he puts it as rather to the question which I infer 
he probably has at the back of his mind. Since the brain tends 
to function as a whole* and not through entirely isolated centres, 
it follows that if there were really any genuine and well-marked 
‘atrophy’ of any area, the efficiency of the brain generally (mani- 
festing itself through what would popularly be called general 
intelligence) would undoubtedly be impaired. I am doubtful, how- 
ever, whether there is any marked ‘atrophy’ of any ‘acoustic’ or 
‘speech-motor’ ‘centres’ in the case of the ordinary deaf-mute’ 
child. The best proved instances of non-development of the cortex 
are those which seem to occur in consequence of congenital non- 
development of the organs of sight. I think the general opinion 


*Function as a whole is, perhaps, a loose expression. It would 
be better to say—in most mental operations, even of the simplest 
kinds, many different parts of the cortex must operate in producing 
the final result, so that speech, e. g., is not the effect of any iso- 
lated ‘‘organ’’ or ‘‘centre’’ nor the understanding of sounds the 
work of an independent acoustic centre. The brain has a dynamic 
unity; although, structurally, the nerves from (or to) the ear (or 
mouth) enter (or leave) the brain at fairly well-defined spots. 
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would be that expressed by Tredgold in his textbook on ‘ Mental 
Deficiency’ (page 295) ‘Amentia Due to Sense of Deprivation’; 
‘In this form of amentia, however, which we are now considering, 
there is no intrinsic incapacity of the cortical neurones, and if 
other sensory channels can be so utilized as to compensate in 
some degree for those diseased, the mental capacity may be but 
little impaired. . . . These children are, in fact, as much suf- 
ferers from a deprivation of special education as of special sense.’ 
We know so little, however, about the effects of deafness and dull- 
ness upon the brain or of the effects of changes in localized areas 
in the brain upon general intelligence that I do not think any 
psychologist would formulate the question in terms of anatomy or 
endeavor to deduuce the answer from a physiological hypothesis 
as to how one part of the brain affects the rest. He would prefer 
to say—How far does congenital deafness followed by non-develop- 
ment of speech permanently affect the child’s general mental 
efficiency? Formulated in these terms, the question would have 
to be answered rather on the basis of actual observations and 
test-measurements, such as those we are now contemplating. At a 
guess I should imagine that the answer would be that in most 
children general intelligence in the true sense of the word is not 
likely to be affected, but that general mental efficiency is bound 
to be more or less affected by deprivation of two important paths 
by which human beings acquire knowledge and communicate with 
their fellows. This would leave it open to the educationist to 
make special efforts to compensate (never, perhaps, quite com- 
pletely) for the deprivation. 


Cost of Education of the Deaf in Detroit-~—The Detroit 
Educational Bulletin, for February, 1927, presented inter- 
esting figures on the cost of instruction of special classes 
of children in that city. The fiscal needs of the Day- 
School for the Deaf are summarized in the budget esti- 
mates for the year 1927-1928 as follows: 


The amount requested is $81,760, or $3,950 more than the esti- 
mated expenditures. Schedule increases amount to $3,600. 

The probable October, 1927, membership will be 220. The Octo- 
ber, 1926, membership was 202. 

There will be a credit from the state for this activity amounting 
to approximately $50,000, making the cost to the Board of Educa- 
tion $31,760. 

The probable per capita cost for childen in the School for the 
Deaf will be: 

Personal 

Service Supplies Total 
1926-27 $382.48 $2.72 $385.20 
1927-28 368.91 2.73 371.64 


Dr. Thompson’s ‘‘Beginning Reading of Deaf-Mutes.’’ 
—tThe results of the experiments on the teaching of read- 
ing to deaf children as soon as they enter school, con- 
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ducted for the past two years at the Lexington Avenue 
School by Dr. Helen Thompson under the direction of the 
department of educational psychology of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, have been embodied in book 
form and are now offered to the public under the title 
‘‘An Experimental Study of the Beginning Reading of 
Deaf-Mutes,’’ as Contributions to Education, No. 254, by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 

The method of teaching reading to deaf children de- 
scribed in this work is independent of their progress in 
speech work, and has been found to be superior to present 
methods of teaching reading. The book describes the 
entire procedure fully and gives specimens of the mate- 
rial used in the experiments. Its price is $1.50, cloth- 
bound. 


Effect of Deafness in a Dog.—Proof that the domain of 
psychology may learn much from close observation of 


animal behavior is contained in a bit of study made by 
Albert Payson Terhune, prominent writer of stories of 
dog life. In an article, ‘‘Psychology Stuff,’’ appearing in 
The Saturday Evening Post for June 11, 1927, Mr. Ter- 
hune tells of an incident within his experience which pro- 
duced an effect that those interested in the deaf will 
readily recognize. It is given in the following excerpt, 
reprinted by special permission from The Saturday 
Evening Post, copyright 1927 by The Curtis Publishing 
Company : 

There is another bit of canine psychology I cannot grasp, and 
which must have more or less to do with dog language: Up to the 
time he was fifteen years old, Lad was the undisputed king of our 
Sunnybank collies, ruling benevolently if firmly. Implicitly the 
others obeyed him. Always they followed, at his signal, wherever 
he might lead them. 

Then, at fifteen, the old dog became deaf; so deaf that he 
could hear only a loudly raised voice. He was abnormally sensi- 
tive as to his affliction, and he used to study our faces with pathetic 
wistfulness to try to catch our meaning. But from that time on 
the other dogs paid not the slightest heed to him, nor did he to 
them. He seemed to be shut off from them by some impalpable 
but insuperable wall, or to have become invisible. True, they did 
not collide with him or interfere with him in any way. But they 
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gave no other sign of knowing he was there. Not once did he 
and they touch noses. 


Very evidently Lad did not notice this sudden disaffection of 
his old-time underlings. He went his own way as though he were 
the only animal on the place. His deafness made no difference in 
his comradeship with the mistress and myself. But it barred him 
forever from any association with the Sunnybank collies. Why? 
I don’t know. It is one of the several thousand things I shall 
never know about the dogs that I have spent a lifetime in studying. 

New Price of the January Number of the Annals.—At 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Conference, 
held at Columbus, Ohio, June 30, 1927, it was decided to 
increase the price of a single copy of the January num- 
ber of the Annals hereafter to one dollar. This step was 
taken on account of the much greater cost of publishing 
that number and because of the special efforts necessary 
in the preparation of the detailed statistical data usually 
contained in that issue. This, however, does not affect 
the regular subscription price, which remains at $2 for 
the entire year of five numbers. The cost of a copy of 
the January number when ordered alone now becomes $1. 


A Program for the Oral Section of the Convention.—- 
The following suggestion is offered for what it is worth. 
In preparation for the next meeting of the convention, 
could not the members of the committee in charge of the 
oral section themselves raise pertinent questions regarding 
the work within their field, or inquire among the schools 
for leading topics—preferably of actual classroom con- 
cern—and in turn submit these questions to recognized 
leaders in the work who might be prevailed upon to 
prepare in advance an opinion, not necessarily a lengthy 
one, on any or all of the problems raised? This would 
ensure distributing the discussion effectively and over a 
wide circle. 

Then when the convention met, all interested in the oral 
section could get together for a thorough review of the 
opinions thus sounded out, on topics of practical im- 
portance—with this proviso, that all superintendents be 
locked out of the room. At Columbus this summer, when 
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the oral section was in session, Dr. Jones repeatedly called 
for an expression of opinion from teachers themselves on 
the topic under discussion, yet in practically every in- 
stance a superintendent took the floor. In that case, how- 
ever, it may have been that the topic really lay outside the 
ordinary teacher’s concern. 

This suggestion is offered in the hope of preventing a 
recurrence of the predicament in which the oral section 
found itself at the recent meeting of the convention with 
no program before it. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Convention—The Conven- 
tion of American Instructors ef the Deaf, at its twenty- 
fifth meeting held at Columbus the past summer, adopted 
the following resolutions: 


On discrimination against deaf workmen— 

Whereas requirements of industrial compensation insurance com- 
panies of plants desiring protection against injuries to workmen 
are in many cases such that operate against employment of deaf 
workmen, regardless of preference of employers, and 

Whereas insurance restrictions tend to bar the deaf from se- 
curing employment in industrial plants at trades they have been 
taught in our schools, and 

Whereas insurance restrictions are in most cases based merely 
upon the unintentional yet unjust discrimination of insurance 
people and are not fair to the deaf considering the well known 
qualifications of deaf workmen to sense danger by other means 
than the ear alone, and are not only unjust to the deaf who seek 
a livelihood, but are actually endangering our program for in- 
dustrial instruction in schools for the deaf; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record as opposed to this 
uncalled-for discrimination and as favoring an educational cam- 
paign directed at insurance companies which are ruling deaf 
workmen out of industrial plants, and suggests the appointment 
of a special committee to gather data covering the situation and 
to report its findings to the next convention. 


On the deaf-blind— 

Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf appoint a standing committee of three members to collect 
and publish annually in the American Annals of the Deaf com- 
plete information regarding the deaf-blind in America, including 
their location, number, methods and cost of instruction, ete.; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this committee be authorized and requested to 
cooperate with representatives of the Association of American 
Instructors of the Blind, the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
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and with any other organization or private individuals interested 
in promoting the scientific study, the education and the general 
welfare of the deaf-blind; and be it further 


Resolved, That this committee be authorized and urged to enlist, 
so far as possible, either or both federal aid and private philan- 
thropy in the establishment and maintenance of a foundation or 
endowment fund of national scope to promote the training of 
teachers, and the scientific study, education, rehabilitation, and 
general welfare of the deaf-blind, and to take such action as their 
information and judgment may dictate looking to the establish- 
ment of a national institution, or several subsidized departmental 
centres for the special study and instruction of all those suffering 
from the double limitation of deafness and blindness. 


On the extension of the facilities of Gallaudet College— 


Whereas Gallaudet College, the advanced department of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, is the only existing college 
especially for the higher education of the deaf, and for many 
years well educated deaf people have shown their ability to do 
successful work in many lines of higher endeavor, and whereas 
the teaching of the deaf may undoubtedly still be improved by 
better methods and better trained teachers; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf in meeting assembled this first day of July, 1927, that the 
authorities of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf be urged to 
seek funds for the extension of the work of the institution in 
the instruction of the deaf, in the further training of teachers, 
and in research work in the interest of deaf people. 


On the industrial training of deaf girls— 

Whereas the industrial training of deaf girls has been hindered 
by the load of institutional work, and in many instances the work 
has been in charge of untrained women, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record as being strongly 
opposed to routine work in vocational departments done solely for 
the convenience of the institution without educational value, and 
that it recommend, so far as the means and conditions of the 
school will permit, that 

1. Voeational teachers of girls be professionally trained; 

2. Adequate equipment be provided; 

3. The educational value of the vocational courses be recog- 
nized; and 

4. There be a committee for vocational training for girls in the 
Industrial Section of the convention. 


Meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 
—The Society of Progressive Oral Advocates held its 
tenth annual meeting in the auditorium of the splendid 
new building of Public School No. 47, the New York City 
day-school for the deaf, June 23, 24, and 25, 1927. A 
varied and instructive program was offered before a large 
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and enthusiastic attendance. Members of the staff of 
Public School No. 47 gave a series of impressive demon- 
strations in kindergarten and language work with classes 
including all types of deaf children. The standard of 
excellence of these demonstrations explains why the school 
holds the position of eminence it does. 


The main topics before the society dealt with the rela- 
tion of the medical specialist to school problems, with the 
question of the hard of hearing, with acoustic work, and 
with the subject of reading. 

Distinctive addresses were made by Dr. I. Friesner, 
of New York City, on ‘‘The Difficulties in Diagnosis of 
the Young Deaf Child’’; by Dr. Harris Taylor, on ‘‘Silent 
Reading for Very Young Children’’; by Dr. Gordon 
Berry, of Worcester, Mass., on ‘‘The Deafened Child in 
the Public Schools’’; by Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, principal! 
of the Wright Oral School, on ‘‘ Acoustic Work as Done 
at the Wright Oral School’’; and by Supt. E. A. 
Gruver of the Pennsylvania Institution, on general prob- 
lems. Dr. Max A. Goldstein, president of the society, 
gave an address illustrated with slides showing the his- 
torical development of the study of the physical aspects 
of speech in the education of the deaf, concluding with 
an explanation of the principles upon which the osiso, a 
device recently perfected to aid in speech instruction, 
operates. Dr. Goldstein’s remarks were supplemented 
by Mr. Jos. W. Legg, inventor of the osiso, who gave 
further details. 


Death of Miss Sarah Fuller.—Miss Sarah Fuller, pioneer 
educator of the deaf and former principal of the Horace 
Mann School in Boston, died at her home, 122 Concord 
Street, Newton Lower Falls, Mass., August 1, 1927, in 
her ninety-second year. 

‘Miss Fuller was born in Weston, Mass., February 15, 
1836, and was educated in the schools of Newton Lower 
Falls. She also attended the Allen English and Classical 
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School in West Newton, of which Cyrus Pierce, the first 
teacher to establish a school for normal training in this 
country, was associate principal. In 1855 she received 
appointment as teacher in the public intermediate school 
in West Newton. Her next position was with the old 
Boylston School in Boston, of which William T. Adams, 
more widely known under his pen name of ‘‘Oliver Optic’’ 
was submaster. Later she was transferred to the Bowditch 
School. While engaged in this school, Miss Fuiler was 
asked to organize a day-school for deaf children using 
only the oral method. 

Miss Fuller entered upon her new task with unusual 
enthusiasm. Starting on November 10, 1869, with a 
nucleus of 20 pupils, in a building on East Street not 
far from the South Station, the new school, now the 
Horace Mann School, at once began to prosper. Within 
six years, the enrollment had grown to 50. Always pro- 
gressive, Miss Fuller was quick to see the value of voca- 
tional work and soon made that part of the school course. 
Associated with her as a teacher in the early years of her 
work with the deaf was Alexander Graham Bell, who 
in the same school carried on many of his experiments 
which eventually led to the invention of the telephone. 
Miss Fuller also played a prominent part in the speech 
education of Helen Keller, and it was she in fact who 
gave Miss Keller her first lessons in speech. 

After having served as principal of the Horace Mann 
School for 41 years, she retired in 1910 as principal emeri- 
tus, at the age of 74. Miss Fuller also was the author of an 
illustrated primer for use with deaf children, and a set 
of phonetic charts. She was acknowledged by all a for- 
ward visioned teacher, and the principles which she in- 
troduced in the pedagogy of the deaf have since become 
accepted practice. 
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